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A Bed of Hay, Troupe 1015, Thomas Jefferson High elo 
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A new MARRIJANE AND JOSEPH HAYES play. Based on the New York 
Herald Tribune, Inc. famous Comic Strip “PENNY” by Harry Haenigsen. 


<> PENNY 


This is the bright and lively story of a charming miss. 
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Yr Penny has her own way of looking at the world — and 


her own means of attaining her own ends. She has mod- 


ern parents, who look terribly old-fashioned to Penny and 


8 


8 her friends. Says Penny: “Father has the quaint idea that 
I must learn by experience. But what he has never learned 


by experience is that my experience is inevitably harder 


on him than it is on me.” She then proceeds to demon- 


‘n strate, and the havoc that she raises makes for three action- 


filled, fun-provoking acts. 


c 


: As in other plays written by the Hayes team, the main theme is explored in sub-plots that offer 
excellent roles and a chance for a director to stage an unusual and captivating production. 
Newspaper readers all over the country have taken PENNY to heart; now theatre audiences 
will have the same opportunity. 








7 Men — 7 Women Interior Books $1.00 Royalty, $25.00 
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25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. (Founded 1830) 7623 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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xt Demonstration 


Will Conuince You, Joo 


SJ that no other spotlights give a school such satisfaction. Try 
One on your next show, concert, play, dance or special event. Any of 
the dealers listed will gladly arrange a free demonstration. If none 
are listed as being near you, send your request direct to the Strong 


eo, Corporation. 


“I was amazed at the great difference 
between your Trouperette spotlight 


and the spotlight we now have. With 
our present light we are unable to 
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spot down to a small intense area. 
This school has many ‘in front of the 
curtain’ acts. The Trouperette is tre- 
mendous for this type of work. The 
student operators all admitted that 








your light was far less complicated in 


operation than our present spot.”’ 
[Oboe Sager 


Salem-Oak Harbor High School 
Oak Harbor, Ohio 











thus wasting much of the light you are paying for. 


But when you have a spotlight with a single two-element 
variable focal length objective lens system—an exclusive 
feature of Strong spotlights—the brilliance of the spot 
actually increases as it is reduced in size. Strong spotlights 
give you a sharp edged spot from head to flood. There is a 
fast operating 6-slide color boomerang, and a horizontal 
masking control which angles 45° in either direction. 


Mounted on casters for easy portability. 
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FOR LIGH 
THAT YO 
DON’T GET2 


To reduce the size of 
the spot of the ordinary 
spotlight, you must 
mask out, or iris down, 
part of the light beam, 
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OUTSTANDING 
HUMOROUS 
READINGS 


This is to call attention to a few of the many 
good readings we list in our 1957 catalog. 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE. From the famous 
comedy success in New York and on the 
screen. Won a National. 75¢ 


AT THE DECLAM CONTEST. Black. This mono- 
log has won 6 state contests and second in 
National. 60c 


AT THE SWIMMING POOL. Lewis. Has won 7 
state, an inter-state and second in National. 


60c 

BROTHERLY LOVE. Black. Has won 9? state and 
a National. 60c 
CYRANO DE BERGERAC. From the play. 10 
_ min. 60c 
GEORGE WASHINGTON SLEPT HERE. From the 
New York success. 75¢ 
GRANNY HITE vs. THE UNITED STATES. From 
“The Nine Brides and Granny Hite." 60c 
HORTON HATCHES THE EGG. From the book. 
10 min. 75¢ 
IN THE TOILS OF THE ENEMY. 1956 arrange- 
ment of one of the "Yale Yarns." 60c 
JUNIOR MISS. From the Broadway success. 10 
min. 75¢ 


LET BROTHERLY LOVE CONTINUE. Black. 10 
min. Has won 7 state contests and a National. 


60c 

MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER. Hart-Kaufman. 
From the Broadway and screen favorite. 60c 
MY SISTER EILEEN. Fields-Chodorov. From the 
New York play. 75¢ 
NOAH'S ARK. From "Green Pastures.’ 10 min. 
60c 


ON THE HARMFULNESS OF TOBACCO. Anton 
Chekov. 9 min. Monolog used with great ef- 
fect by Claude Raines in personal appearances. 


60c 

THE REINDEER RIDER. Ibsen. 1956 arrangement 
from the play “Peer Gynt." 60c 
SPEECH JUDGE'S NIGHTMARE. John M. Mar- 
tin. 10 min. A most successful reading. 60c 
SUPPRESSED DESIRES. Susan Glaspel. 10 min. 
From the one act comedy. 75¢ 
SUSIE'S LITTLE PLAY. Booth Tarkington. 10 min. 
75¢ 

THE TATTERED ENSIGN. B. J. Chute. 1956 cut- 
ting from a very humorous story. 75c 
A WORK OF ART. Chekov. 1956 arrangement 
from the story. 60c 
YES MEANS NO. From the play. 60c 
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py 
A young and successful college-age 
businessman returns to finish high school 
where his brother and sister are students 
and his childhood sweetheart is a teach- 
er. Result: One H-Bomb dropped where 
it hurts. 
3-Act Comedy by Vera and Ken Tarp- 
ley; 5m, 9w, and 3 TV voices. Scene, 
| Int. 
-—) 
! 
| When Tom Young comes back to 
) STORY high school with his brother Chuck 
) and sister Trudi, his Aunt Opal warmly wel- 
) comes him to her boarding house for teachers. 
Here Tom meets his childhood sweetheart, now 
ial an English teacher, but finds her unwilling to 
— resume their relationship at the old adolescent 
the level. She is engaged and about to marry a 
rec- stuffed shirt who teaches Home and Family 
A bn Living, and who is also one of Tom’s teachers. 
on Playing Santa Claus out of season, Tom has 
be money enough from a yo-yo invention to mess 
if fi- up everybody’s life. A string of pearls makes 
“ble Mr. Plopper jealous; a TV set to Aunt Opal 
oto- leaves her no time for cooking meals; a party 
girl’s wardrobe permits Trudi to overdress for 
school; and Chuck’s life is shattered with a con- 
vertible, which Tom borrows to date Chuck’s 
3.00 girl. Everybody is confused by the $2000 Tom 
595 Young a But the high school girls 
50 are lining up six deep to date “the older boy.” 
50 Some great comedy scenes are needed before 
Tom gets some wisdom and judgment: the ham- 
burger supper, the all-girl fight at the slumber 
‘atis or “bag” party, the turnabout dance to which 
tion the high school boys and male teachers must 
per wear dresses, etc. Fresh dialogue, plenty of 
I. action, warm and full characterization, and 
some serious points about education, make this 
nes) play delightful and worthwhile. 
ety, - 
ib > «> Playbooks 85c Royalty $15.00 
onal 
“tor; 
ford 
2uNn- 
nati, 
15, 
tle 
: 179 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE... CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
CS | Dercemser, 1956 — 3 
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HEN THE Cincinnati and suburban 

high schools open annually in the fall, 
the three metropolitan newspapers, CINCINNATI 
Enourer, the Trmes-Star and the CINCINNATI 
Post, feature in one issue weekly at least a full 
page of the non-athletic activities of the high 
schools. As an innovation this fall the Tres- 
STAR went one step further by adding a sup- 
plement of several pages, of which one page 
is compiled and edited by the high school 
journalists of a selected school. Three cheers 
for this progressive approach in publicity recog- 
nizing the outstanding work done in our schools 
by boys and girls! More important, however, 
is this favorable publicity which so clearly in- 
forms the re public that there are teen- 
agers who are not delinquents, that there are 
other school activities in addition to sports, that 
most of the teen-agers can and do accept re- 
sponsibilities far beyond the call of their regu- 
lar daily school assignments. Headlining their 
superb accomplishments is to me an obligation 
of all newspapers everywhere, for such com- 
mendable publicity acts as a stimulant for ad- 
ditional participation and further continuation 
in promoting worthwhile school projects. 


Granted that misdemeanors, felonies, and of 
course major crimes committed by teen-agers 
make front page news, yet I have always felt 
that headlining worthwhile achievements with 
equal space and emphasis is a step forward in 
encouraging proper deportment. Whether stu- 
dent or adult, one likes to see his name in 
print, to know that his work is appreciated not 
only by his fellow students, his faculty, and 
administration, but also by the people of his 
community. Were our daily newspapers to 
publicize all of the activities of the high schools 
as much as they emphasize the athletic pro- 
grams, these dailies would render a public serv- 
ice which in turn would pay real dividends. The 
city itself would become a better and safer 
place in which to live—and materially sub- 
scriptions would increase all along the line. 
Along side each article printed about delin- 
quency, why not print an article of an outstand- 
ing project of some youth activity? Were exact 
figures available I feel sure that 95 per cent or 
more of the entire high school student body 
not only know the definitions of such words as 
cooperation, appreciation, self-discipline, self- 
sacrifice and honesty, but also practice these 
virtues in their daily living. 


One can write volumes of the many allied 
and extra curricular activities of our schools. 
Space permits me only to mention a few. The 
Student Council: here is an organization which 
through faculty guidance governs student ac- 
tivities, sets up rules of conduct, disciplines its 
own delinquents often more severly than adults 
ever would do, encourages ethical procedures 
both in school and out, and first thoroughly 
investigates and recommends, if approved, new 
procedures to its respective faculties. Here is 
an organization that not only newspapers should 
publicize, but also our monthly commercial 
magazines. 


School Newspapers: Need I stress to editors 
of newspapers the amount of time and energy 
expended - our school journalists in preparing 
their weekly school newspaper? These student 
reporters and editors do superior work in col- 
lecting, editing, and laying-out the paper for 
each edition. I know that these young jour- 
nalists work hours after school and sometimes 
far into the night to meet deadlines. Their 
work certainly deserves public applause, which 
I am afraid they do not get. 


School Annual: Here is a volume of school 
history both in print and in pictures, collected, 
edited, laid-out, and proof-read by students 
each year. Thousands of dollars are spent year- 
-ly for these publications. As an editor year 
after year I know the problems of publications; 
I meet with new mos mice in preparing each 
issue. Yet the student editorial staff changes 
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1957 — REGIONAL CONFERENCES — 1957 


ARKANSAS ....... Arkansas State College, State College, Marie Thost 
Pierce, Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 301, 
Marked Tree High School, April 20, 1957. 


 ,. . 5'G se « Bartow High School, Charles R. Trumbo, Regional 
(Central) Director and Sponsor, Troupe 728, March 2, 1957. 
FLORIDA .......... Roosevelt Hotel, Jacksonville, Ardath E. Pierce, 
(Northern) Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 942, 


Fletcher High School, Jacksonville Beach, April 


12, 1957. 


MICHIGAN ....... Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo, Margaret 
Meyn, Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 455, 
Benton Harbor High School, March 16 or 23, 


1957. 


NEW JERSEY ...... Highland Park High School, Gertrude Patterson, 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 805, March 
30 or April 6, 1957. 


NEW YORK ....... State University of New York Agricultural and 
Technical Institute at Alfred, Myrtle Paetznick, 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 364, James- 
town High School, and Robert Timerson, Regional 
Director and Sponsor, Troupe 1286, Trumansburg 
Central High School, May 3, 4, 1957. 


OKLAHOMA ........ Central High School, Tulsa, lona Ballew Freeman, 


Sponsor, Troupe 
belle Conger, 


817, Program Chairman; May- 
Regional Director and Sponsor, 


Troupe 822, Central High School, Oklahoma City, 
April 27, 1957. 


MONTANA ....... Senior High School, Helena, Doris M. Marshall, 
National Director and Sponsor, Troupe 745, 
Chairman; Frederick K. Miller, Regional Director 
and Sponsor, Troupe 555, Billings High School, 
February 14, 15, 16, 1957. 


PENNSYLVANIA .. 


(Eastern) 


16, 1957. 


.Wm. Penn High School, York, Margaretta Hallock, 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 520, March 


PENNSYLVANIA .. . Indiana State Teachers College, Jean E. Donahey, 


(Western) 


Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 187, 


Brownsville, April 6, 1957. 


WISCONSIN .._.... Central High School, West Allis, Constance Case, 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 838, May 


14, 1957 





every year due to graduation. Certainly the 
publication of both school newspapers and an- 
nuals is a feature article for any newspaper 
and magazine. 

School Bands: Between the halves of foot- 
ball games we, the spectators, listen to the ex- 
cellent music and applaud the beautiful forma- 
tions of the bands and the superb exhibitions 
of the drill teams. Most of us, I am sure, are 
not conscious of the hours of after school prac- 
tice these young people devote each week in 
preparing these spectacles for our enjoyment. 
We take it all for granted. Why shouldn’t these 
students receive newspaper publicity too? Our 





(COSTUMES 
» EAVES 


A Famous By-Line of the Theotre! 


Costume rentals for complete 


productions or any part there- 
of, to schools, colleges and 
little theatres everywhere. 
100,000 costumes in stock — 
promptly available at very 
moderate rates. You name the 
production or general list of 
requirements—we send full in- 
formation without obligation. 


Eaves Building 


151 WEST 46th ST - NEW YORK 19, 


Established 








sports editors write columns about the game 
itself, yet seldom, if ever, mention the work of 
the bands. Through television, however, the 
bands are recognized by the announcers and 
proper recognition is given. 

School Theater: Most high schools present 
two or more full length plays each school year. 
Here is an activity that deserves publicity, for 
public support is so necessary for survival. It 
takes from four to six weeks of rehearsals to 
prepare a play for public presentation. Stu- 
dents of the cast and stage crews devote nearly 
50 hours of their after school time in rehear- 
sals, building and painting scenery, sewing cos- 
tumes, making posters, creating successful pub- 
licity, ushering, creating, and in some schools 
printing, their programs. And what publicity 
do they receive in the city papers? If any 
thing at all, a small paragraph or two so buried 
that few see the article. In other words only 
om evil that one does deserves front page pub- 
icity. 

The parents of all high school students are 
humbly grateful to the Cincinnati newspapers 
for their recognition of the good in most of our 
boys and girls. Were all the dailies throughout 
the country to follow this local procedure, I'll 
wager the nation as a whole eel = be one step 
closer to solving the problems of delinquency. 


A Bery Merry 
Christmas 
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Book Collections of 
Royalty-free Plays 


Standard Clothbound Editions 














New 1956 Publications 


MELODRAMAS and FARCES 
for YOUNG ACTORS 
by Earl J. Dias 


A dozen old-fashioned melodramas and_rib-tickling 
modern farces, complete with vicious villains, valiant 
heroes, virtuous heroines, hillbilly hicks, jungle natives, 
and other exciting characters. Witty dialogue and hi- 
larious stage business enliven these easy-to-produce 
half-hour dramas. Every play a guaranteed hit. 


Junior and Senior High. 270 pages; $4.00 


MYSTERY PLAYS for YOUNG PEOPLE 
by John Murray 


Sixteen one-act thrillers suitable for production by 
young people. Ghosts, murders, international intrigues, 
jewel thefts, missing wills, and other spine-tingling 
situations. Polished, top-quality “‘whodunits.”” Simple 
settings; everyday dress; exciting “atmosphere.” 


Junior and Senior High. 372 pages; $4.00 


PRIZE PLAYS for TEEN-AGERS 
by Helen Louise Miller 


Twenty-four popular one-act plays by a prize-winning 
playwright who understands how teen-agers act and 
talk. General comedies as well as plays for all im- 
portant holidays and special occasions. Sparkling dia- 
logue and entertaining true-life situations. Simple set- 
tings and everyday costumes make the plays easy to 
stage. 


Junior and Senior High. 504 pages; $5.00 


PATRIOTIC PLAYS and PROGRAMS** 
by Aileen Fisher and Olive Rabe 


A rich collection of dramatic material on patriotic 
themes offering a variety of program possibilities for 
classroom or assembly use. Includes 20 one-act plays, 
7 playlets, 11 group readings, 5 spelldowns, and 14 
recitations. Lively and imaginative dramatizations of 
our patriotic ideals. 


Lower Grades through Junior High. 418 pages; $4.00 


RADIO PLAYS of FAMOUS STORIES** 
by Lewy Olfson 


Fifteen classic stories adapted for royalty-free perform- 
ance in classrooms, assemblies, and over radio stations 
or school loudspeaker systems. Stories dramatized in- 
clude: Wuthering Heights, Silas Marner, Jane Eyre, 
The House of the Seven Gables, David Copperfield, 
Tom Sawyer, Cyrano de Bergerac, Captains Courage- 
ous, The Importance of Being Earnest, etc. Also use- 
ful for oral reading. 


Junior and Senior High. 250 pages; $3.75 





*Listed in the Booklist of the A.L.A. 
wWilson Catalog Cards available. 





PLAYS, 
Publishers 
8 Arlington Street Boston 16, Mass. 


Inc. 











DECEMBER, 1956 


RANCES BOWYER, formerly a Thespian 

Sponsor at the Lima, Ohio, High School, 
authors A_ Vitalized Assembly Program, in 
which she presents a unique procedure by 
which the high school theater remains an all- 
inclusive high school project. She suggests that 
the dramatic arts department provides a series 
of four or five paid assembly programs through- 
out the school year at a minimum charge of 
five cents per ticket. She advocates that stu- 
dents should have the choice of attending as- 
semblies or remaining in their homerooms. 
After reading her article, you will, I am sure, 
re-evaluate your past assembly procedures. 


—(— 


HYLLIS and R. H. FANDERS encourage 

all sponsors in their article, Photograph- 
ing the Play, to take pictures of exciting scenes 
of all plays. They further suggest making use 
of the photographs in dramatics classrooms and 
in scrapbooks. I quote from the article: “As 
time slips by, your photographs will become 
your dearest possessions.” Mr. Fanders is our 
sponsor of Troupe 1015, Thomas Jefferson 
High School, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


—() 


) oe C. JOHNSON, Sponsor Troupe 
771, Barrington, Ill., High School, dis- 
cusses Makeup for Children’s Theater, a very 
helpful article, submitted by Frieda E. Reed, 
department editor. Mr. Johnson in collabora- 
tion with Honorary Thespian Robert Seaver 
prepared a filmstrip on makeup, Makeup for 
the Stage, and authored A Guide to Makeup 
for the Stage, both available at a very reason- 
able cost from the Paramount Cosmetics and 
Theatrical Makeup, 242 West 27th Street, New 
York City 1. 


—O— 


OMER N. ABEGGLEN, Head University 

Theater, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
states very definitely his opinions concerning 
the importance of “selling” Educational Thea- 
ter to the Top Brass of our secondary school 
systems — the school administrators, principals, 
superintendents, members of School Boards — 
in his article, Aim at the “Grass Roots.” We 
wholeheartedly agree with the author that 
Educational Theater has been very lax these 
many years in selling its program to school 
and community. Every secondary school dra- 
matic arts teacher, university and college thea- 





ter personnel, and all students of theater every- 
where should read this stimulating article. 


—O— 
ELWIN B. DUSENBURY, in continuing 


his series on radio and television, raises 
the question of the lost art of radio acting. If 
such is the case in commercial radio, Dr. Du- 
senbury firmly believes that the Educational 
Theater should re-discover this lost art and 
make the most of it. Radio Acting — A Lost 
Art is a “must” reading especially for teachers 
and students in the secondary schools. Here is 
a field that in the future can be solely theirs— 
lock, stock, and barrel. 


—{j— 


HARLES R. TRUMBO concludes this 

month his authentic Greek and Roman 
hand props article which is a continuation from 
last month. As each article of this series is 
edited, we become more aware of the tremen- 
dous amount of time and energy spent in re- 
search. We also like the authentic drawings 
of Pollyann. 

—-O— 


ONALD T. OLIN stresses in his third ar- 

ticle of his series on rehearsal techniques 
the importance and value of a director’s prompt 
book. Without it any director will soon lose 
face with his cast and crews. Both adult and 
student directors will profit by following Mr. 
Olin’s suggestions. 

—-O— 


W* WELCOME back our chattering Thes- 
pians, whose troupe reports were omit- 
ted in the November issue for our Best Thes- 
pian Honor Roll. Prof. Friederich continues his 
excellent brief-viewing, and Dr. Blank recom- 
mends four additional plays for your consider- 
ation in his Plays of the Month. 


—O— 


Merry Christmas 
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An excellent scene from a Christmas Pageant, Troupe 845, Midland, 


Texas, High School, Verna Harris, Sponsor. 











On Vengeance Height offers another excellent photograph 
by Mr. Fanders. 








HE PLAY is over. The curtain is 
rung down on closing night, and 
the last light switch is thrown, 
leaving the stage in gloomy darkness. 
Costumes are put away, and the last caps 
to the endless tubes of greasepaint are 
located. One by one characters return 
to being simply students, and the stage 
crew and director leave. The play is 
over, and the lines so carefully memo- 
rized will gradually slip away. Come 
next week’s classes, another play will be 
gone forever except for a few fading 
memories. 

Why not preserve those memories with 
the magic of a camera? Why not put 
them into dramatic shots on your class- 
room walls and let your students fill 
their scrapbooks with them? 

Oh, I know your argument: “I don't 
know how to operate one of those silly 
cameras” or “we took a few flash shots 


once and they were horrible.” A camera 
is not so complicated to operate as the 
application of the multiplication table— 
and you had to learn that—and of course 
your flash pictures looked ridiculous. If 
your light technician were to flood his 
stage with tens of thousands of lumens 
of light during a tense scene, the result 


ductions both in color and black and 
white. The classroom at school boasts 
a line of huge prints in neat black frames 
which the stage management class built 
inexpensively. We do have a slight ad- 
vantage in that we both worked in com- 
mercial photography before teaching and 
still run a little photo business, but es- 
sentially the rules are simple. Good pho- 
tography is simply paying as much at- 
tention to the little things as you do to 
the larger ones. 


The first requirement is of course a 
camera. It should have a lens speed of 
f4.5 or faster. If the camera you now 
own has the number f 4.5 on the inside 
rim of the lens, it will be very satisfac- 
tory. If it has a number smaller than 
that, such as f 3.5 or f 2.8, it will be even 
better. Some schools have journalism de- 
partments who own excellent cameras, or 
perhaps a bright student in your school 
is a photo bug who will eagerly welcome 
your invitation to work with you. An 
exposure meter helps, but it is not a 
necessity since light values are fixed. 


Because exposures are relatively long, 
it is essential that you use a tripod to in- 
sure sharp pictures. Mount the camera 
on a tripod and keep it there. A cable 
release is another inexpensive aid. We 
use an automatic reflex type of camera 
which takes 2% x 2% pictures. This cam- 
era is easy to handle, rapid, and allows 
one to compose a picture on a ground 
glass. Shutter speeds on the camera 


PHOTOGRAPHING the PLAY 


naturally would be ridiculous. The day 
of the floodlight on our stage is thus 
over, and the spotlight and its ability to 
create mood has taken its place. 

For ten years my wife and I have been 
photographing scenes from all our pro- 











(A) 





A. Note how the spotlight beams cross: one lighting characters on one side, the other taking care of 
the single on the other side. Keep the floodlight on the background to kill shadows and give detail in the 
set. B. If the set is dark or there is a great distance between the actors and the wall, turn the large 
reflector on the backs of the characters being careful not to get either the light or the direct rays from 


it into the camera. 


BY PHYLLIS and R. H. FANDERS 


should go down to 1/10th of a second. 
For film we recommend Eastman Veri- 
chrome Pan. The very fast films give you 
excessive grain in larger pictures. 


Your next requisite will be lighting 
equipment. Do not use flash for any- 
thing except color, as flash makes the 
makeup appear chalky and in addition 
it destroys the mood of the scene. Three 
lights will cover almost any situation. 
Two of these should be 500 watt fresnel 
spotlights. This is the type that has con- 
centric circles on the front lens. Many 
school stages are so equipped, and they 
are quite satisfactory. You will need 
about 12 feet of extension cord for each 
spot. Your third light should be a flood. 
It can be a number 2 photoflood or bet- 
ter still a number 4 in a suitable reflec- 
tor. The number 4 requires a mogul to 
standard adapter obtainable at an elec- 
tric store. The reflector can be pur- 
chased at a photo store for two or three 
dollars. This last light will be used for 
backlighting or lighting the scenery. 


Next consider your play. In photo- 
graphing a play ask yourself, “Where is 
(Continued on page 31) 
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Photo: Bradford Bachrach 
Thespian Judith Werle 


there is a very charming and tal- 

ented young lady who believes 
that she has all the necessary prerequi- 
sites to make good in the musical thea- 
ter — and so do many others of the large 
audiences who have seen her act and 
sing in her earlier high school musicals 
and in the performances of the Balti- 
more Civic Opera Company. Judith 
Werle has thus crossed the first almost 
impregnable barrier of theater — the 
recognition of one’s talents. 

Judy (as she is frequently called) is 
a graduate of the class of 1953 of Glen 
Burnie, Maryland, High School and is 
now a member of the Baltimore Civic 
Opera Company. She is a protege of 
Rosa Ponselle, world famous Metropoli- 
tan opera star and now artistic director 
for the Baltimore Civic Opera Company. 

While in high. school, Judy was very 
active in both the music and drama de- 
partments. Only after she tried out for 
the school operetta, A Waltz Dream, in 
her ninth grade, did she become aware 
of her talent. Naturally she was assign- 
ed one of the leads and according to 
Judy, “At the opening of the curtain, I 
felt completely at home on the stage, 
not a bit nervous.” She began to take 
private voice lessons during her sopho- 
more year. “I felt I should be doing it,” 
Judy said, “but at that time I did not 
know why.” 

Judy’s public successful performances 
did not go “to her head,” as so often 
happens with “high school stars.” She 
participated in a number of other school 
activities and was an excellent student. 
She was a member of the National Honor 
Society, the Y-Teens, and the National 
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Thespian Society. Judy is proud that she 
qualified to be one of the Charter mem- 
bers of Thespian. Troupe 1288, consti- 
tuted by Lillian Dexter, Sponsor, on 
May 20, 1953. Likewise, Mrs. Dexter is 
very proud of Thespian Judy’s remark- 
able progress in the commercial theater. 

It was in her senior year that Judy 
auditioned for Miss Ponselle. So im- 
pressed was she with Judy’s voice that 
Miss Ponselle began to work with her 
that very evening and has continued so 
for the past four years. With this pro- 
fessional training Judy soon found out 


Judith 





ATTENTION 
THESPIAN SPONSORS! 


With this article Dramatics intro- 
duces a new series. Your editor is very 
much interested in publishing, if mate- 
rial is available, a one page biography of 
graduate Thespians who are becoming 
nationally known in their chosen profes- 
sions. Their noteworthy work need not 
necessarily be in theater. 


Of course we prefer the articles writ- 
ten by our sponsors, but if outlined facts 
are presented to this office, we'll write 
the article. We are interested in the fol- 
lowing: achievements while igh 
school, achievements in college or univer- 
sity, graduate study, achievements in the 
chosen profession. 


Physical requirements are as follows: 
length of article, 800 words; manuscript, 
typewritten, double column, one side of 
paper; photograph, sharp, clear, black 
and white contrast, size: 9 1/2 by 7 3/4. 


Articles submitted are accepted only 
for possible publication. Final decisions 
concerning qualifications for this distinct 
honor rests with the editor. 
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Werle 


“why” she was studying voice—she now 
wants to be a successful opera singer. 

By March of Judy’s senior year in high 
school she had memorized the entire 
score of Mimi of Puccinis La Boheme, 
eight arias, five Italian anthologies, three 
French art songs, some light opera, and 
some sacred music. She also sang with 
the Harundale Balladettes and _ her 
church choir. And all of these extra-cur- 
ricular activities in addition to keeping 
up her regular school work! 

A member of the Baltimore Civic 
Opera Company since 1953 during which 
time Judy captured minor leads in Il 
Travatore, Aida, and The Marriage of 
Figaro, Judy protrayed during this past 
season additional minor roles in Aida, 
La Tosca, La Boheme, and The Barber 
of Seville. She had her first lead role as 
Prince Orlofsky in Der Fledermaus last 
month. Judy is indeed well on her way 
toward renown heights. 

In addition to her operatic career Judy 
has been singing at many benefit con- 
certs and private weddings. She also is 
a soloist in the choir of St. Michaels and 
All Angels in Baltimore. 

Judy does not want to become a music 
teacher—she wants to sing, not teach 
others to sing. She has only one love: to 
be a successful opera singer. Even with 
all her experience she still feels “small” 
in the field of opera. However, if she 
continues her career with the same dedi- 
cation and enthusiasm she now has, she 
will someday be a famous artist. Glen 
Burnie High School and her Thespian 
Troupe 1288 are indeed proud of her 
noteworthy achievements. Thus Judy 
becomes the first Thespian of the Month 
of the National Thespian Society. 








The Vitalized Assembly Program 


F YOUR drama club is searching for 

a program that will provide a full 

year of action: active experience in 
a variety of plays, exciting committee 
jobs inviting use of your creative abili- 
ties, an excellent opportunity to become 
self-supporting as a dramatic production 
company, then this article is written for 
you. Granted that you recognize that 
drama means doing, action, creating, 
communication; granted that you recog- 
nize dramatics as an art form with its 
techniques to be learned and practiced, 
its integrities to be respected, you and 
your fellow club members can make a 
contract with your administration to 
provide a series of four or five assembly 
programs for the school year. 

A production company program can 
benefit you .as well as your school. 
Drama permits you to draw deeply from 
your own culture, your own beliefs to 
give of yourself to the culture of your 
community, thus refreshing and renew- 
ing that culture and keeping it in line 
with the present. Drama urges you to 
evaluate all types of character, to work 
with many kinds of people, and to re- 
frain from labeling the people you meet 
until you learn the whys of their behav- 
ior. It offers you the means to release 
emotions that cannot otherwise find a 
safe release; it permits you to experience 
and contemplate situations that you 
could not otherwise safely meet or that 
you might meet too late for benefit. 
Since drama is action plus voice, the 
body action with the voice to communi- 
cate emotions, thoughts, ideas, experi- 


By FRANCES BOWYER 


ence, it can make you a communicative, 
receptive, out-giving, informed person 
capable of living fully within social and 
business situations. 


You already possess the materials of 
your art: the ability to observe the world 
around you, memory, emotions, ideas, 
initiative. But youll need to train for 
acting because it is a demanding art re- 
quiring a healthy, rested, well-fed body; 
a vital, trained, resonant voice; an alert, 
informed, open, receptive mind. It does 
no business with a lazy person. You'll 
need to study the techniques of acting: 
gesture, reaction, stage movement, stage 
pictures, esthetic balance, timing, 
rhythm, motivation. But in your own 
National Thespian Society you have the 
means to these ends, the magazine it- 
self with its outlay of articles covering 
every phase of dramatics, the pamphlets, 
play lists that the Society keeps coming 
your way every year. 


Discuss with your school administra- 
tion the plan to present before the as- 
sembly audiences four or five one-act 
plays during the school year: a talent 
show that will break the ice of shyness 
for many and help your club to discover 
potential actors, one or two comedies 
spaced to appear at times when the 
school morale would appreciate some- 
thing relaxing, a serious drama that will 
demand extra special technique from 
your cast, and a seasonal religious play 
that will allow you creative freedom. 
This will give you a variety of acting 
experiences and offer plenty of demand- 

















Cast of The Robe models original costumes for publicity material. 
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The Industrial Arts Department checks 
its contribution to the 
dramatic program. 





ing work to keep your club members 
alert all the weeks of the school year. 


Many exciting, interesting committees 
will be needed to propel your play pro- 
duction company: sales, advertising, 
ticket, program, scenery, costume, make- 
up, play selection. Committee work 
gives you opportunities to use your ini- 
tiative and your creative ability, the 
chance to “run things,” to use your own 
ideas, as well as the opportunity to get 
acquainted with new people and the 
talents they possess. Each play will re- 
quire a student director, prompters, very 
valuable people who should be especially 
trained and most certainly respected, and 
an acting cast. During rehearsals club 
members can take on specific assigned 
jobs checking voice projection from all 
parts of the house, articulation, and other 
techniques. This will sharpen their own 
techniques for the time when they will 
appear in the acting casts as well as 
keep the actors aware of the need to 
keep techniques fresh. 


Plan to charge admission for your per- 
formance, perhaps five cents for each 
performance. Such a plan will eliminate 
no one for financial reasons but will 
make you self-supporting and give your 
classmates the opportunity to choose 
whether or not they will attend the per- 
formance. This choice is important, since 
such self-determined attendance gives 
you an interesting angle on audience be- 
havior. Set up advertising committees 
whose work will be not only to adver- 
tise coming attractions, but also to edu- 
cate your audiences in appropriate be- 
havior responses to student perform- 
ances. Tell your audience what response 
you expect and what you are trying to 
accomplish in each performance; help 
them to know how to respond. The pur- 
pose of drama is to evoke response, and 
the response you'll receive should be the 
response of the normal high school stu- 
dent. Drama’s vitality and sustenance 
depend upon the response it elicits, and 


(Continued on page 29) 
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have given a cynical connotation 

to the word “sell.” They have too 
often pulled luxuries down to necessities 
and too many times have sold glamor 
instead of quality. But whatever their 
faults they have understood thoroughly 
how to stimulate a desire among those 
who are able to buy. The Educational 
Theater would do well to imitate their 
methods, if not their motives, by focus- 
ing more attention on the elementary 
and secondary schools in a manner 
which will guarantee results. 

At this time when educators at all 
levels are calling for more emphasis on 
the physical sciences, the academic thea- 
ter as a whole is likely to take a beating 
unless it revises a few of its selling tech- 
niques. While theater people are doing 
admirable work amongst themselves, we 
are failing to sell theater in the right 
places and to the right people. Our jour- 
nals are filled with enlightening articles. 
The state, regional, and national conven- 
tions are exciting affairs. Provocative 
discussions are held, good fellowship 
spills out into the halls and lobbies, and 
many teachers return to their classrooms 
and rehearsals with a spiritual shot in 
the arm. But such enthusiasm is too 
inbred. It stimulates those who are al- 
ready enthusiastic. It converts those 
who are already converted. It sells thea- 
ter to those who have already bought 
and ignores those who need to be sold 
and who have the ability to buy. 

If it is possible to state this problem 
in a single sentence, it might be said 
that the educational theater needs to 
aim more directly at the academic “grass 
roots.” We need to muster every means 
at our disposal to show that theater pro- 
grams in the elementary and secondary 
schools need more courses in dramatics, 
better production facilities, and warmer 
administrative encouragement. If the 
college and university theaters are to ex- 
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pand — or even survive — in this period 
when it seems to be the patriotic duty 
of every intelligent student to major in 
nuclear physics, more effort and more 
imagination must be spent in training 
those students who will arrive on the 
college campus during the next ten to 
twelve years. 

And this selling job cannot be accom- 
plished by any flashy campaign to in- 
duce more elementary and high school 
teachers to join more associations, attend 
more summer workshops or take more 
advanced degrees. If more young. stu- 
dents are to be excited about theater, if 
better training in dramatics is to be 
achieved in the lower grades, a progres- 
sive theater program needs to be sold 
not to the teachers, but to those who de- 
termine curricula, who control budgets, 
and who have a voice in planning new 
buildings. In a word, we need to sell 
theater to the school administrators who 
are the only ones who can “buy” our 
ideas. In scores of high schools there are 


Aim at the 
“GRASS ROOTS" 


By HOMER N. ABEGGLEN 


many well trained theater teachers who 
are qualified to teach the several aspects 
of play production, who are capable of 
designing imaginative scenery, and who 
are capable and eager to direct plays of 
literary significance. But with neither 








The Caine Mutiny Court Martial, Miami University Theater, 
Oxford, Ohio, also directed by Mr. Abegglen. 
Designer, Francis Sloat. 
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A Midsummer Night's Dream, Miami 
University Theater, Oxford, Ohio, 
directed by Mr. Abegglen. 





the authority to institute courses, nor the 
power to buy equipment the classroom 
teachers are shackled hand and _ foot. 
Faced with obsolete stage facilities and 
antiquated scenery, unable to control 
the theater budget, and confronted by 
an administration which regards theater 
as a harmless activity for those who can- 
not make the football team, the majority 
of drama teachers have not the slightest 
chance of inaugurating a dynamic thea- 
ter program. 


The Educational Theater has not been 
and is not being sold in the right places, 
nor to the right people. Theater jour- 
nals have been exclusively concerned 
with informing and indoctrinating thea- 
ter teachers, and almost totally disregard- 
ing those who have the real power to 
improve conditions. A casual review of 
the publications which are directed to 
school administrators is a revealing, and 
at the same time, a depressing experi- 
ence. Taken for example The American 
School Board Journal. This is a national 
magazine which may be assumed to be 
read regularly by thousands of school 
administrators. It is a good publication 
and the articles show that both the men 
who write for it and the men who read 
it are sincerely interested in the total 
welfare of the student — the quality of 
instruction he receives in the classroom, 
the kind of food he eats in the cafeteria, 
his comfort as he watches a basketball 
game, and his safety as he rides in the 
school bus. But in the past twenty-two 
issues, only one writer has mentioned 
a school theater. Take The School Exec- 
utive, another national magazine. In 
the last ten issues there is not a single 
word about a theater program. During 
the past two years, The Educational 
Record, a quarterly, has carried no in- 
formation regarding school dramatics. 
From July 1953 to the present, no com- 
ments have appeared in School and So- 
ciety. In the Educational Index from 

(Continued on page 27) 
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custom. They carried in their 

hands glass and amber balls. The 
amber balls when held in the warm 
hands gave off a delicious odor. The 
glass balls were used to cool the hands. 
This strange custom is believed to have 
come from Egypt. 

Greek and Roman women were fond 
of cosmetics. Relics of the dressing table 
are toilet boxes and scent bottles. We 
know definitely that the Greek women 
wore rouge because boxes have been 
found that have the insides still stained 
with rouge. These boxes had carved 
wooden lids in the shape of women’s 
heads, and other boxes were made of 
lead. Bronze and ivory boxes belong to 
the Roman period. 

Most of the wooden boxes were carved 
in fantastic or amusing shapes, such as 
a swimming duck, a crouching boar, or a 
shoe. They were divided into compart- 
ments for the various powders and blocks 
of paint. 

Liquid ointments were kept in ala- 
baster boxes and bottles, leather bottles, 
and bronze bottles. One bronze bottle 
stood on a casting of three human feet 
and contained a set of movable tubes, 
each for a different ointment. The lid 
of this receptacle was crowned by a 
small statuette. Besides cosmetics for 
the complexion it is believed that the 
toilet boxes may also have held tooth 
powders. 

Jewelry for personal adornment con- 
sisted of pins for the hair and clothes, 
finger rings and earrings, bracelets and 
necklaces. 

The rings were generally set with an 
engraved gem or bezel: some having re- 
volving scarabs that were pierced 
through the middle, another with a gold 
intaglio portrait of the Empress Faustina, 
and another enormous bronze ring de- 
signed with a double head of Hermes 
and a Seilenas cut in the bezel itself. 
These rings were of bronze, but there 
were also a great number in gold and 
silver. The intaglio designs in these lat- 
ter rings were mainly used in sealing 
-which was quite commonly practiced by 
the ancients. Others, however, were sus- 
pended from a ring. 


R ‘cote women practiced a strange 
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A favorite form of bracelet was an 
imitation of a snake coiled around the 
arm. The same design was also used for 
a finger ring. Other bracelets ended in 
heads of animals, such as those of lions, 
rams, and goats. Snake-coils of large size 
were worn on the legs and even about 
the thighs; and a chain of heads was 
hung around the shoulders and crossed 
between the breasts. Such chains were 
frequently worn in the fourth century 
B. C. and later. 

Links and studs of Roman times re- 
sembled very closely those of modern 
times as well as the coiled hook-and- 
eye which was used at an early period 
in Rome. 

Hairpins were carved out of ivory. 
The metal pins used for clothing were 
less elaborate. The simplest shape was 
straight and headless, a direct copy of 
a natural thorn that first suggested the 
idea. One type of pin used in those 
primitive times was a small bronze pin 
bent round at the top to serve as a 


PERIOD FURNITURE 
AND HAND PROPS 


GREEK and ROMAN 


(PART 2) 


head. Another type had a pierced eye 
through which a chain was fastened to 
secure it to the dress or to other pins 
like it. Some pins of early Greek origin 
were crowned with large ivory knobs. 
The bronze pin with a head made of 
several discs is Greek of the Sixth Cen- 
tury B. C. Another classical type was 
a silver pin with a moulded head. 

Although the straight pin was used 
for fastening the dress, brooches or 
safety pins were most commonly worn. 
This pin, the fibula, was of several dis- 
tinct types. The simplest form belonged 
to the end of the Bronze Age before 
1000 B. C., and had a plainly curved 
bow, either strung with beads or mould- 
ed in bead-patterns and held a large 
plate which was often engraved. An- 
other early Greek type was decorated 
with figures of birds modelled in the 
round. | 

During the classical period the fibula 
was little used in Greece because of the 





modifications in dress that rendered such 
fastenings unnecessary. In Rome, on the 
other hand, the fibula flourished exceed- 
ingly. The Roman fibula was more like 
a brooch than a safety pin, the bow tend- 
ed to become broad and heavy, while 
the pin was often made separately and 
attached by a hinge. 

All these ornaments — the earrings, 
necklaces, bracelets, rings, and beauti- 
ful pins for the hair — the lady of Greece 
kept in a small box or casket called pyxis, 
which was the name of the wood from 
which the jewel boxes were made. 

Combs of the Greek and Roman peri- 
ods were made of both wood and bone. 
The usual pattern was that of the mod- 
ern toothcomb, with a row of teeth on 
each side of the body — one coarse and 
the other fine. An ivory comb would be 
decorated with reliefs, such as a lion on 
one side and two cranes at a fountain on 
the other. A different type appeared in 
a triangular pocket comb that fitted into 
a protecting case. 





By CHARLES R. TRUMBO 


The razor was another toilet instru- 
ment that existed in early times. One 
had two circular blades with stirrup-like 
handles, while another, ending in a 
sharp point, may have been used either 
for a toothpick or a stylus pen. Tweezers 
were also used for plucking out such 
hairs as Roman fashion may have deem- 
ed unsightly. 

The fan and sunshade were used by 
women of Greece. Both had been used 
by the Assyrians, Egyptians, and the 
Persians. It was soon after the Fifth 
Century B. C. that Grecian women 
adopted the fan. In this early period the 
fans were made of leaves and feathers 
attached to a straight handle. In the 
later period they were made by stretch- 
ing linen or silk over a frame shaped 
like a leaf. Large fans with long han- 
dles were commonly used by slaves in 
the service of their masters. The sun- 
shades were somewhat flat and resem- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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analyzing the script for the over- 

all effect you wish to achieve, it 
is now time to consider the many details 
for your specific interpretation. These 
details of general blocking, properties, 
lighting, and sound, can best be securely 
nailed down by a carefully prepared 
prompt book. 


The prompt book must draw together 
all separate production elements under 
one compact cover. The director then 
has at his fingertips all of the interpretive 
sources he needs in order to conduct his 
rehearsals and to have a successful pro- 
duction. 


Athough the play books usually have 
sufficient margins for notations by cast 
and crew, the director needs a more elab- 
orate prompt book for the following 
reasons: When only the play book is 
used, the pages become dog-eared and 
torn during the strenuous rehearsal 
schedule. The paper which is used in 
the printing of most play books is not the 
best paper for making notations in ink. 
Thus, notations may become blurred and 
illegible even to the director. 


If you can afford to use two copies of 
the play, it is a simple matter to paste 
each printed page on a larger (8%” x 
11”) sheet of paper. If only a single 
copy of the script is available, a corner 
of the larger sheet can be cut out and 
the pages of the script scotch taped or 
rubber cemented in. In this case, you 
have margins on only two sides of the 
script page, but in either case there is 
ample margin space for all notations you 
may require. Finally, place these pages 
in a loose-leaf notebook, and you will 
have a prompt book that will last long 
after your production of the play. It can 
serve also as a permanent record of the 
play. On each page of the prompt 
script, a miniature floor plan should be 
drawn which simply shows the entrances 
and all essential set pieces. By keeping 
this drawing limited, it will act as an 
aid and yet will not be so elaborate as to 
cause confusion. A helpful suggestion if 
a duplicator is available, is to run off 
copies of the floor plan on the 8%” x 11” 
sheets before adhering the pages of the 
script to them. 

Next, page by page, place blocking 
diagrams and notations in the prompt 
book. The blocking notations should in- 
clude the elements of movement, busi- 
ness and position of the characters. This 
is a tedious task, but it will save count- 
less precious minutes at rehearsals. By 
having every element of interpretation 
covered definitely in these notations, the 
cast will gain immediate confidence in 
your orderly planning and directing. 
Each director can construct his own set 
of symbols for plotting the blocking. 
The symbols which are used, however, 
must be clear and consistant throughout 
the script. Small circles or squares can 
be labels for the representation of char- 
acters. Another suggestion entails the 
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characters. 

For stage movement it is convenient 
to use an (x) for a character who is to 
cross the stage; (xdc) means to cross 
down center; (en) and (ex) may denote 
the entrances and exits respectively. 
Lines drawn from the line or word to 
the margin can pin point the margin 
notations. 

Many of the plays have suggested 
movements already in the script which 
may serve only as a guide. Obviously, 
some of these movements will not work 
on your stage, and many times the di- 
rector has to add others. All stage move- 
ments are important because amateur 
actors need to be specifically guided in 
their crosses, exits, and entrances. 


REHEARSAL TECHNIQUES 


The 
Prompt 
Book 


By DONALD T. OLIN 





Any changes made in stage directions 
should be recognized and noted within 
the margins of the prompt book. It must 
be clearly understood just where and 
when each character is to move. Some 
of the movement planned by the direc- 
tor may not work satisfactorily in re- 
hearsal, so changes may be required as 
the play progresses. If a cast member 
feels that a particular movement makes 
him feel awkward and thus has a sug- 
gestion for more comfortable movement, 
take time to listen. If the person feels 
his part and becomes that character, his 
suggestion can be an improvement. Al- 
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Fred Waring’s arrangement of The Christ- 
mas Play, Troupe 589, John Reagan Sr. 
High School, Houston, Texas, 
Patricia Cook, Sponsor. 





necessary, the stage composition or pic- 
ture must be maintained at all times. 


Reference notes pertaining to stage 
business must also be included in the 
prompt book. Using the term “business,” 
we refer to any animation other than the 
movement of the characters. For exam- 
ple, picking up a dish, knitting, or any 
type of pantomiming are classified as 
“business. As the scope of stage busi- 
ness is multitudinous, it is up to the di- 
rector to make final decisions and then 
stick to those decisions. 


The position of each character should 
also appear in the prompt book. Any 
change of position should be recorded; 
and this can be done by putting a small 
arrow next to the symbol representing 
the character. Thus the symbol (c->) 
denotes that the figure is facing stage 
left. If the character is seated, merely 
place the symbol over the chair or sofa. 

Both set and hand properties must be 
clearly defined. From the prompt book 
the director will first describe the set 
properties that are to be used. Describe 
them as to color, style, shape, and size. 
This serves as a supplement to the basic 
description usually found in the play 
books. The use of hand properties in 
the play is an even more integral part of 
the production. The cast member must 
know immediately what hand property 
is to be used, when it is to be used, and 
how it is to be used. It is wise to place 
the description of each hand property in 
the script at the place where it is to be 
used. A brief explanation of how it is to 
be used can accompany this description 
if the prop is an unusual one. This will 
also act as an accurate check against the 
list found in the script or one supplied 
by the director or property crew. By 
following this procedure, the director 
quickly illustrates the relationship of the 
properties to the movement, business, 
and position of the scene. 


The light cues must also be recorded 
in the prompt book. Every change in 
lighting should be numbered. These 
cues can be given to the cast and crews. 
It is essential that the cast know about 
light changes in advance because the 
color, intensity, and even the placement 
of the lights effect the interpretation of 
the mood and the tempo of a scene. It 
will prove to be beneficial to the cast as 
an aid in visualizing the changes before 
actual work is begun. 


Light crews need a concise and ade- 
quately defined cue sheet to carry out 
the director's wishes. The suggested 
method clarifies this situation. During 
the final technical rehearsals, if any prob- 
lems arise, they can be discussed quick- 
ly by reverting to the prompt book and 
referring by number to the exact spot 
that provoked the problem. This proce- 
dure will save time and will not only 
prove helpful to you as a director, but 
will help your cast and crew to under- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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RADIO AND TELEVISION 
ACTING AND PRODUCTION 


Radio Acting — 
A Lost Art 


By DELWIN B. DUSENBURY 


networks for viewers has resulted 

in what the industry refers to as 
the “Battle of the Ratings.” In the sum- 
mer of 1956 the keen-witted Steve Allen 
entered the fray for NBC in order to 
combat CBS’s rigid Ed Sullivan. Other 
than the personalities involved, the Sun- 
day evening variety program format has 
been retained by both. Interestingly 
enough, this type of battle is not new. 
In 1940 when radio broadcasting was 
in its heyday, a similar situation existed 
on Sunday evenings. At that time NBC 
was attracting twenty million viewers 
with Edgar Bergen and his alter ego, 
Charlie McCarthy. Significantly, to com- 
pete with this popular program, CBS 
turned not to comedy, but to the acting 
talent of one of the leading ladies of the 
American theater, Helen Hayes. In the 
midst of the smoke from the “Battle of 
the Ratings,” one may recall that, as the 
result of a similar competition, Helen 
Hayes brought her acting art with all 
its intensity and integrity to American 
radio. Also, it was Helen Hayes who re- 
minded us that ‘ ‘imagination is the soul 
of dramatic art, and in radio, the imagi- 
nation is at its zenith of release.” Miss 
Hayess discerning judgment still has 
import today. 

The necessary development of the la- 
tent sense of imagination is one of the 
prime requisites of dramatic training in 
our educational theater. Ours is a gen- 
eration nurtured in a form of theater 
which accentuates graphic realism; 
namely, cinematography or the motion 
pictures. Furthermore the motion pic- 
ture now comprises a major percentage 
of television drama so that the video play 
does little to aid and abet the stimula- 
tion of the viewers imagination. Of 
course exceptions may be noted, but 
generally the exercise of the imagination 
is inhibited by cinematography which 
stresses minute detail in scenery, cos- 
tumes, properties, and acting techniques. 
Our purpose at this time is not to re- 
view the importance of selecting plays 
and staging techniques which will en- 
courage the use of the imagination on 
the part of the actor, the director, and the 
audience, but to recall the significant 
role radio acting plays in training the 
actor to exercise the imaginative sense. 
In fact the utilization of the radio drama 
form may re-vitalize the theatrical train- 
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1955 Freedom Foundation Radio Award. 





ing program, and radio acting will no 
longer be a lost art. 


Edwin Duerr, in his excellent text, 
Radio and Television Acting, advises the 
radio actor that “a characterization is 
properly born in the imagination and 
not in the ears.” Thus the radio actor 
is concerned with the mental and emo- 
tional stimulation of the words of the 
script, and primarily, of verbs denoting 
action. Drama theorists define a play as 
men or characters in action and con- 
clude that the plot results from the ac- 
tion of the characters. The neophyte 
actor must be cognizant of the writ- 
ers use of action words. Knowing that 
the radio audience will gain its only 





With as much facial expression as if he 
were before an audience or a TV camera, 
this radio actor is “‘in action’’ at the 
microphone in Temple University’s 
WRTI studios. 


pictorial impression of the drama 
through the auditory sense, the word as 
uttered by the actor must be both de- 
notative and connotative. The student 
actor can readily become aware of the 
potency of the sound of a word. Basical- 
ly the radio actor employs the tech- 
niques learned from a study of inter- 
pretive reading or reading aloud, and 
immeasurable mental horizons are open- 
ed to the student by a study of oral in- 
terpretation. 

Adherence to the word of the script 
has another very practical purpose in 
radio. The radio drama must be timed 
to the second. In a non-professional 
stage play the performance may con- 
clude at 10:30 or 10:45 without making 
much difference to anyone, except pos- 
sibly the host of the after-play party. If 
the radio play is being presented on a 
local commercial radio station, the play 
must end on the precise second or the 
remainder of the programming schedule 
of the station will be affected. The writ- 
ing, reading, and rehearsal of the radio 
script is dominated by the inexorable 
stop watch. Words cannot be added in 
performance. The script must be pre- 
sented as it was rehearsed. A valuable 
corollary to the training of the actor and 
director to be gained from this respect 
for the clock is the discipline of time, 
the use of it, and the need for bringing 
the drama to a conclusion “on the nose.” 

The script then is the focal point or 
centroid of concentration for the radio 
actor. A radio drama script is typed 
double spaced so that it will be relative- 
ly easy to read, with the character's 
name in capital letters in the left hand 

margin opposite each specific speech. 
The direction for the actor, also in capi- 
tal letters, is incorporated in each speech. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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CHANGING CHANNELS 


NBC-TV — Welcome Mr. W. W.-—to 
Friday’s entourage of better entertain- 
ment! Walter Winchell, whose dra- 
matic way of introducing facts and 
fancies has kept his News broadcasts 
at the top for years, is using this same 
power-packed style in introducing 
only the best acts on his new show. If 
you haven't yet seen this half-hour of 
refreshment, do so soon. If you have, 
you know why Skipper feels that one 
half-hour per week of this type of en- 
tertainment is much, much too short 
a time. 


NBC-TV — Skipper is in the clouds hav- 
ing seen Dinah Shore’s hour-long Fall 
premiere in color. Dinah, color, Frank 
Sinatra, color, Dizzy Dean (who prov- 
ed to be quite an entertainer), and 
many, many songs, kept Skipper glued 
to a nice new chair in a local furni- 
ture store that Friday night until they 
locked the doors! Thanks, Men! Of 
course, no one knew how to tune in 
the show exactly right causing one of 
Dinah’s gowns to turn up in several 
different colors during the show. I 
wonder what shade it really was. 
When Color TV is finally perfected 
I don’t know what will be done next 
to surpass it. I’m waiting —just for 
its perfection and lower prices! 


ABC-TV — All of you should enjoy Law- 
rence Welks Top Tunes and New 
Talent show aired each Monday night. 
This is not an hour of competition. 
Mr. Welk, aside from playing every- 
thing from Rock and Roll to Cham- 
pagne Music, introduces at least two 
new talented young people who take 
part in the particular evening’s pro- 
gram. Skipper has met many of you 
Thespians who would have a very 
good chance of appearing on this 
show. Your talent, of course, must 
first be brought to the producers’ at- 
tention through tape recordings, let- 
ters, references, etc. It’s worth a try. 





BROADWAY LINE-UP 


ALVIN THEATER—No Time for Sergeants, 
Andy Griffith. Comedy. 

AMBASSADOR THEATER—Loud Red Pat- 
rick, Arthur Kennedy, David Wayne. Comedy. 

ANTA THEATER—Middle of the Night; 
Edward G. Robinson. Drama. 

BARRYMORE THEATER—New Faces. 
Musical Revue. 

BELASCO THEATER—Too Late the Phala- 
rope, Barry Sullivan. Drama. 

BROADHURST THEATER—Auntie Mame, 
Rosalind Russell. Comedy. 

BROADWAY THEATER—Mr. Wonderful, 
Sammy Davis, Jr. Musical comedy. 

CORT THEATER—Dairy of Anne Frank, 
Susan Strasberg. Drama. 

HELLINGER THEATER—My Fair Lady, 
Julie Andrews, Rex Harrison. Musical comedy. 

MAJESTIC THEATER—Fanny, Billy Gil- 
bert. Musical drama. 

MARTIN BECK THEATER—Major Bar- 
bara, Cornelia Otis Skinner, Charles Laughton, 
Burgess Meredith. Comedv. 

NATIONAL THEATER-Inherit the Wind, 
Paul Muni. Drama. 
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Skipper's 
Scuttlebutt 


DECEMBER DELIGHT 


From Mort Nathanson, Publicity Man- 
ager of United Artists Corp., N. Y. C., 
we received a true Cinderella story 
about seventeen-year-old Jean Seberg, 
daughter of a Marshalltown, Iowa, drug- 
gist. This lovely brown-haired teenager 
has been named as the winner of the 
world-wide talent hunt conducted by 
producer-director Otto Preminger to find 
a young, unknown actress to play the 





Otto Preminger and Jean Seberg. 





title role in Bernard Shaw’s greatest 
play, Saint Joan, which Mr. Preminger 
will film for United Artists. 

The selection of Miss Seberg, who 
was chosen from among 3,000 applicants 
auditioned during a 30,000-mile tour of 
the U.S., Canada and Europe, was an- 
nounced by the distinguished film-maker 
at a press reception in the United Artists 
New York home office, attended by 100 
newspaper, magazine and TV-radio rep- 
resentatives. Miss Seberg and Mr. Prem- 
inger then appeared on the Ed Sullivan 
Show where the youthful actress, whose 
professional] experience consists of one 
season of summer stock, performed a 
scene from Saint Joan. 


When Miss Seberg’s winning screen 
test, one of three made of the finalists, 
was shown to the blue-chip press audi- 
ence in the UA preview theater and the 
young performer was personally intro- 
duced by Mr. Preminger, the producer- 
director described her as a new and ex- 





COMING YOUR WAY 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 


...Not one of us should miss this 
great drama. 


citing talent and predicted a career for 
her as a major star. Jean is one of four 
children of Mr. and Mrs. Edward W. 
Seberg of Marshalltown, Iowa. 


A total of 18,000 applications were 
screened by a special staff in Hollywood; 
three thousand were selected for person- 
al auditions by the producer-director. 
The auditions were launched in New 
York on September 4 at the Ambassador 
Hotel, where more than 200 girls were 
tested in the first mass talent trial of its 
kind ever held. The overseas phase of 
the world-wide search began in London 
on October 3. 


Miss Seberg, who is five feet, four 
inches tall and weighs 108 pounds, was 
selected for a screen test after appearing 
at auditions in Chicago on September 
15. Her dramatic experience includes 
parts in school plays at Marshalltown 
Senior High School before graduating 


last June. 


Sponsored by a local businessman, 
J. W. Fisher, and her high school speech 
instructor, Carol Houghton, she appear- 
ed in five stock productions this summer 
at Plymouth, Mass., and Cape May, N. J. 
In 1955, she won honors in state-wide 
talent contests conducted by the State 
University of Iowa and Drake Univer- 
sity. 

Early this month, Miss Seberg enroll- 
ed as a freshman at the State University 
of Iowa at Iowa City. After being in- 
formed that she had been selected to 
screen-test for Saint Joan, she decided 
to postpone her college career. 


Although Jean’s former speech instruc- 
tor, Miss Houghton, subscribes to Dra- 
Matics, there is no Thespian Troupe at 
Marshalltown Senior High School. Thus, 
wishing we could claim Jean Seberg as 
a member of the National Thespian So- 
ciety, we extend to her our best wishes 
for enduring success and happiness in 
her new career, for we feel sure that 
something inside her keeps whispering 
. . . Act well your part —there all the 
honor lies. 





Jean Seberg as Saint Joan. 
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Thespian Valerie Smith creates a very realistic Old Elf for 
The Elves and the Shoemaker, Troupe 771, Barrington, 
Illinois, High School, Richard C. Johnson, Sponsor. 





“FIRST-AID” FOR THE CHILDREN’S 
THEATER ACTOR 
MAKEUP 

N CHILDREN’S Theater, as in any 
type of dramatic production, the 
actor carries the strongest appeal to 

the child audience; however, he has vari- 
ous aids without which his function of 
projecting a convincing characterization 
would be seriously hampered. Perhaps 
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his “first-aid” is stage makeup. In the 
following article Richard C. Johnson dis- 
cusses Makeup for Children’s Theater. 
Mr. Johnson is sponsor of Thespian 
Troupe 771, Barrington High School, 
Barrington, Illinois; and, he is responsi- 
ble for the finest teaching aid known to 
this department in the field of stage 
makeup. Many of you who attended the 
National Convention at Indiana Univer- 
sity last June saw the filmstrip on make- 
up entitled “Makeup for the Stage,” a 
most excellent pictorial demonstration of 
the most frequently-needed makeup de- 
vices. In collaboration with Honorary 
Thespian Robert Seaver, Mr. Johnson 
produced this filmstrip and the accom- 
panying text, “A Guide to Makeup for 
the Stage.” Both of these aids are avail- 
able at very reasonable cost, published 
and distributed by Paramount Cos- 
metics and Theatrical Makeup, 242 
West 27th Street, New York 1, New York. 
If you are not already aware of the 
aid to the actor and the whole Children’s 
Play production that imaginative make- 
up provides, Mr. Johnson will certainly 
convince you. He says, “Makeup for a 
Children’s Play is just like makeup for 
any other show — only more so! The 
most wonderfully active imaginations in 
the world are gathered together in a chil- 
dren’s theater audience. All aspects of 
the production — action, oral interpreta- 
tion, scenery, lighting, costuming, make- 
up, and special effects — combine to 
stimulate those imaginations and win 
enthusiastic, appreciative audience re- 
sponse. Perhaps a few examples will 
serve to show how this applies to make- 
up. 
“In Jack and the Beanstalk the beans 
which produce the fabulous plant are 
presented to Jack by a most unusual 
character named Frihol. The playwright 
has suggested that he is more than an 
ordinary person by introducing him as 


‘seemingly leaping out of the ground.’ 
Further, she has described his cap as 
‘the shape of a bean leaf, twisted around 
his head.’ These are helpful aids to ac- 
tion and costuming, but what do they 
suggest to the makeup artist? There is 
no ‘right answer’ to that question. You 
are free to create within the broad limits 
of the playwright’s intention and the al- 
most limitless imagination of the audi- 
ence. 

“Suppose you decide to make Frihol 
the personification of a bean! Certainly 
no flesh-toned base color will do, for no 
one has ever seen a bean that was pale 
or pink or even sun tanned. There can 
be no choice but green. And if you de- 
cide that he should have a beard, what 
color hair should you use? An old man 
might have a grey beard — but not an 
old bean! Again there seems no choice 
but green. With the highlights and 
shadows of his hands and face painted 
in shades of green — and with the very 
hair of his chin suggesting that he is 
more vegetable than animal, your alert 
young audience will not need to have 
his relationship to the strange beanstalk 
explained. There is no problem in ob- 
taining these unusual supplies, by the 
way; green hair is listed in a catalogue 
of cosmetics and theatrical supplies 
available from advertisers in DRAMATICS 
magazine. 
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“Every play written for children seems 
to offer some new challenge. In Ali Baba 
and the Forty Thieves, Cassim is de- 
scribed as the ‘proud and rich, fat and 
greedy brother of Ali Baba.’ From this 
you may envision an over-fed puffiness 
in the facial contour of the character, but 
tryouts are likely to reveal only the 
healthy, wholesome, youthful features 
which are typical of the active teen-ager. 
What can you do? 

“One thing you cannot do is send Cas- 
sim on stage looking like the center on 
the basketball team. Relying on the cos- 
tumer to ‘puff out’ the rest of him, you 
can give him the puffy cheeks and dou- 
ble or triple chin you want by building in 
those features with cotton and latex or 
flexible collodion. Such a face piece can 
be built early in rehearsals and used 
throughout the run of the play. 

“The photograph accompanying this 
article reveals this technique being em- 
ployed in making up a character from 
The Elves and the Shoemaker. The 
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MODERN PLAYS 


Crazy Cricket Farm 

The Ghost of Mr. Penny 
Little Lee Bobo 

Mr. Popper’s Penguins 
Mystery at the Old Fort 
The Panda and the Spy 
Seven Little Rebels 


HISTORICAL PLAYS 


Arthur and the Magic Sword 
Buffalo Bill 

Daniel Boone 

The Indian Captive 

Marco Polo 

The Prince and the Pauper 
Young Hickory 





A SELECTED LIST OF 


RECOMMENDED PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 


FAIRY-TALE PLAYS 
Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp 


**-=“Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves 


Alice in Wonderland 

Cinderella 

The Elves and the Shoemaker 
Flibbertygibbet 

Jack and the Beanstalk 

King Midas and the Golden Touch 
The Land of the Dragon 

Little Red Riding Hood 

Peter Peter, Pumpkin Eater 
The Plain Princess 

Prince Fairyfoot 

The Princess and the Swineherd 
Puss in Boots 

Rapunzel and the Witch 
Rumpelstiltskin 

Simple Simon 

The Sleeping Beauty 

Snow White and Rose Red 

The Three Bears 

The Wonderful Tang 


The plays listed above will be found fully described and illustrated in our catalogue 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


CLOVERLOT 
ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 


PLAYS OF POPULAR STORIES 


Five Little Peppers 

Hans Brinker and the Silver Skates 
Hansel and Gretel 

Heidi 

Hiawatha 

Huckleberry Finn 

Little Women 

The Nuremburg Stove 
Oliver Twist 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
The Prince and the Knight 
Rip Van Winkle 

Robin Hood 

Robinson Crusoe 

The Sandalwood Box 

Tom Sawyer 

Treasure Island 











challenge to your ingenuity here is an 
elderly elf who says, “Why, fifteen thou- 
sand years ago in China, I did things 
that...’ How do you age an actor 14, 985 
years? Perhaps this time a still larger 
construction job is called for. 


“Using liquid rubber over wig-felt or 
even on a rubber bathing cap (a wig is 
no more difficult to make than a beard) 
for this ancient character, you probably 
will carry the construction over the fore- 
head and down the nose and sides of 
the face, using cotton and latex or Der- 
mawax to cover youthful features com- 
pletely. When you have finished the 
makeup with bushy brows and a beard, 
there should be no reason for the audi- 
ence to doubt the old elf’s fifteen thou- 
sand years. 


“Every show you do for children will 
give your imagination a chance to play. 
How do you envision Rumplestiltskin or 
the wicked fairy in Sleeping Beauty, or 
the animal features of the prince in 
Beauty and the Beast? And in Cinderella 
what makeup tricks would you play on 
the ugly, selfish sisters? Your decisions 
will add much to the audience's enjoy- 
ment of the play. 


“To do makeup for Children’s Theater, 
you need to become familiar with basic 
principles of makeup so that you can en- 
large upon them to meet the special de- 
mands of exaggeration and suggestion in 
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a program geared to the active and sen- 
sitive imaginations of children. 


“First, you must recognize the value 
and purpose of highlight and shadow. 
A light color (white blended into the 
base color or a nearby shadow) suggests 
a feature which is high enough to catch 
the light. A shadow (a darker color 
blended into the base or a nearby high- 
light) suggests an area which is shielded 
from light. These principles are as true 
for a green makeup as for base colors 
suggesting more normal skin tones. 


“When highlights and shadows are 
used in a manner consistent with the nor- 
mal structure of bone and growth of 
flesh, they can exaggerate or subdue fea- 
tures far beyond their normal size and 
shape. Thus a well-proportioned, youth- 
ful face can be made thinner or fatter 
and be given wrinkles, cheek hollows, en- 
larged bone structure or minor deform- 
ity — all by the simple but correct meth- 
ods of applying grease paint. This tech- 
nique is an imitiation of the natural 


‘painting in’ of facial contours which is 


done by light on a person’s normal fea- 
tures when seen off the stage. Portrait 
painters work on a flat surface for essen- 
tially the same effect that a makeup artist 
develops on the contours of the face. 
Thus you can learn a great deal by ex- 
amining paintings for their application of 


highlight and shadow. 


“To go beyond the painting in of face 
shapes, you must become familiar with 
some of the special materials which are 
available for use in constructing shapes 
which may be added to the actor’s nat- 
ural features. Again some time spent 
with the catalogue of a good theatrical 
makeup supplier will help you to be- 
come acquainted with many useful and 
unusual products. 


“The most common constructions are 
mustaches, beards, eyebrows, and wigs, 
any of which can be made effectively 
with mohair, crepe hair, or the remark- 
able new synthetic hair products. The 
guiding principle in their use is to study 
the way hair grows on real people and 
then ‘plant’ the strands of your hair 
piece in imitation of natural growth. 


“Other materials are available for the 
construction of bony or fleshy contours. 
You will find nose putty most useful for 
the reshaping of hard, immobile sur- 
faces, and constructions of cotton mold- 
ed to the desired shape and covered with 
liquid rubber, offer limitless possibilities. 
Dermawax is good for small changes of 
contour and will serve to smooth the 
edges of any construction. For a real 
labor saver you sometimes can use fea- 
tures cut from rubber party masks. The 
nose used in making up the elf pictured 
here came from such a source. 

(Continued on page 23) 
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BY HEX 


A new musical, perfect for high schools, colleges and little theaters 


Music and lyrics by Howard Blankman, book by John Rengier, based on an 
idea suggested by Richard Gehman, with additional lyrics by Richard Gehman 
and John Rengier. 


Produced at an off-Broadway theater where it received critical acclaim, BY HEX 
has been one of the delights of the past New York theater season. 


“Captivating .. . enormously engaging .. . We recommend it.”— Coleman, N. Y. 
Mirror 


“A dandy little musical . . . just about what the doctor ordered.”— Variety 


Simple staging 
1 backdrop with 
movable flats 
and furniture 


9 men, 5 women 
Extras can be used 


Books, $1.15 





Photo by John Kraus 


Royalty terms and cost of score quoted upon application. 


A description of the plot can, cf course, give no idea of the lovely music that 
accompanies the play and comprises one of its greatest attractions. The score 
is both charming and easily presented. 


The Story is set in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania 
and deals with the Amish folk. Jonas, a young Amish 
farmer, rebels against the restrictions of his people; 
he wants to wear red suspenders and buy a tractor — 
in a word, he wants to “go modern.” The Bishop 
warns him he will be shunned if he does this; none of 
his people will be allowed to speak to him or recognize 
him in any way. Nancy, the Bishop's eldest daughter, 
is sad; she feels life has passed her by, and in a 
moment of unhappiness, she allows a non-Amish man 
to kiss her. The Bishop sees this, and warns Nancy 
that she too could be shunned. When Jonas buys his 
tractor, the Bishop shuns him, and Jonas, in a moment 
of uncontrollable rage, denounces the Bishop for fa- 
voritism in failing to denounce Nancy when she, too, 
failed to keep one of the strict Amish rules. The 


Bishop, in a scene of great emotional impact, is forced 
to shun both Jonas and Nancy. Lydia, Nancy's younger 
sister, is engaged to Eli, but under Amish law they 
can't get married until Nancy marries. And since 
Nancy is shunned, no Amish man may speak to her. 
So the logical solution is to bring Nancy and Jonas 
together. Lydia finds an old “hex” book that she thinks 
will help her do this, and while Eli isn’t very hopeful, 
he’s willing to help. When Jonas tries to run his trac- 
tor he has an accident and ends up in jail, where 
Nancy comes to see him. They realize their love for 
each other, and Jonas realizes he can’t change over 
night; that at heart he’s wholly Amish. Jonas and 
Nancy are once again accepted, and two weddings 
are in the offing. 


Send for free catalogue 
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PUBLISHERS 
Sabrina Fair, Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 
ee Oe ll 


Sight Unseen, Samuel French, Inc., N. Y. C. 


A Child Is Barn, She Stoops To Conquer, 
Baker’s Plays, Boston. 





SABRINA FAIR 
Midland, Michigan, Senior High School 


greg a balanced diet in plays 
for our school and community is one 
of the concerns of Thespian Troupe 902. 
Thus when the choice of last fall's pro- 
duction was being considered by the 
cabinet and sponsor, everyone agreed 
that Sabrina Fair by Samuel Taylor of- 
fered what was needed: sparkle, life, in- 
teresting people—and a challenge. 


Receiving word from Dramatists Play 
Service that the play was available, we 
set the wheels of Organization into mo- 
tion with 36 students handling all pro- 
duction staff positions. 


The set for Sabrina Fair (one of the 
definite challenges ) was designed first in 
miniature by three students. When com- 
pleted on the stage, the walled garden 
of the Larrabee estate was so lovely to 
look at that it was one of those sets one 
cannot bear to strike. Its “photogenic” 
qualities attracted a professional pho- 
tographer who came on assignment for 
a neighboring newspaper but returned 
of his own volition to try to capture some 
of the action in its setting. We are for- 
tunate also to have forty color slides 
which partially capture the magic 
wrought by student painters creating wil- 
low trees, lush gardens, and a Georgian 
mansion above Long Island Sound. 

The greatest compliment to the set de- 
signers, the costume committee, and the 
lighting crew is the fact that they pro- 
vided a true “mounting” for the play, 
not something distracting. Therein also 
lies a compliment to the fourteen people 


who so effectively told the story, a mod- 
ern version of a Cinderella, Sabrina Fair- 
child, the daughter of the Larrabee’s 
chauffeur. 


Returning from study in Paris, Sabrina 
is unsettling to the Larrabees. She 
proves to all that she does have “a talent 
for living” and to doubting Linus, Jr., 
that she will complement his talent for 
making a living. Every role is an in- 
teresting challenge to amateurs. 

Perhaps our public, sensing this fact, 
filled our auditorium to see what we 
could do. Sweet to our ears is the com- 
ment still coming to us from adults and 
students alike, “a professional piece of 
work,” 


We urge Thespians looking for some- 
thing “different” to consider Sabrina 
Fair. With a little change in script it is 
the basis for a rewarding cooperative 
enterprise. 

LeirHA V. PERKINS 
Sponsor, Troupe 902 


A CHILD IS BORN 
York Community H. S., Elmhurst, Ill. 


A CHILD Is Born by Stephen Vincent 
Benet is a modern drama of the Na- 
tivity originally written for radio. With 
a few changes in the lines of the narra- 
tor and one of the characters, the play 
is easily adapted for the stage. 


This play is different from the usual 
Nativity play in that the innkeeper and 
his wife have the leading roles. Joseph 
and Mary, the shepherds, the kings—all 
appear. Although the emphasis is upon 
the events within the inn, the birth of 
the Christ Child strongly affects each 
so that he is brought to realize that this 
is no ordinary happening. The inn- 
keeper, his wife, the servants — even 
Dismas, the thief — feel the spell and 
raise the question, “Is He for me?” The 
wife leads all to see that Christ is for 
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everyone, that His word shall live, and 
that they must follow. 


The scene is the kitchen of the inn. 
A small skeletonized set was used and 
placed at right center on an open stage 
with a black cyclorama. A beamed roof 
was suggested. The left side of the set 
was exposed — cut-away, with merely 
a frame door opening on a small plat- 
form. This arrangement made it possible 
for the characters to enter at stage right, 
to be seen from the window at the rear 
as they passed, and to be seen as they 
stopped outside the door at left or pass- 
ed on off the stage. The cut-away left 
wall allowed the audience to get a better 
view of the procession. 


Lighting the set proved to be no prob- 
lem. We spotted various parts of the 
stage as the play unfolded: down stage 
right, where the narrator stood; upstage 
right for the entrance of the characters; 
the kitchen; and the doorway of the inn. 

Biblical costumes were used. With the 
exception of the soldier, all men wore 
tunics, Hebrew cloaks, girdles, and head- 
dresses. The women wore tunics, gir- 
dles, and overdrapes. Virginia Wilk 
Elicker’s Biblical Costumes for Church 
and School was very helpful. 

Background music was used most ef- 
fectively throughout the play. We re- 
corded all of our music on tape except 
the shepherds’ song, which was done by 
members of the senior choir. 

Doris E. WHITE 
Sponsor, Troupe 94 
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Sabrina Fair, Troupe 902, Midland, Michigan, Sr. High School, Leitha V. Perkins, Sponsor. 
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SIGHT UNSEEN 
Dixon, Ill., High School 


ewe MANY directors, I actually find 
my most difficult task of play pro- 
ducing lies in “searching out” a play 
which is challenging and within the 
range of my Thespians talents and one 
which is equally appealing to high school 
audiences as well as community theater- 
goers. After wearily reading a moun- 
tain of unsuitable scripts, including 
many Broadway successes of past and 
present, my search finally came to an 
end when I discovered Sight Unseen, a 
farce-comedy by Rosemary Foster and 
Warner Law. 


Here is a delightful play which Troupe 
440 most sincerely recommends to every 
other troupe in the National Thespian 
Society which desires in a production 
the best elements of good theater — fast- 
moving action, brilliant and witty dia- 
logue, challenging characterizations, 
colorful costumes, and an effective set. 


Briefly, the story concerns the efforts 
of one Lady Judith Elliott and her fian- 
cé Archie Andrews, a rather effiminate 
English stuffshirt, to sell Barnsley Hall, 
the ancient ancestral manor house, which 
Judith has inherited as the last of her 
line. No one in England will have any 
part of the ancient hall since it’s reputed 
to be haunted by Judith’s ancestors. The 
ghosts raise Merry Ned during the whole 
play and frighten away every prospec- 
tive buyer except a millionaire bakery 
owner from New York, who is not only 
interested in buying the place, but ac- 
tually insists on seeing the psychic forces. 
All the fun begins when the ancestors 
refuse to put in an appearance at a 
seance; Archie Andrews poses as one of 
them at a later seance, but is tricked by 
the ghouls and winds up a fraud in the 
eyes of the buyer from America. 

Sight Unseen is a play which will give 
every member of your troupe a worth- 
while duty to perform. There are parts 
for six girls and five boys. All are charac- 
ter parts but two. Lines in the show are 
well distributed among the actors which 
not only gives every student an equal 
chance to earn a number of points, but 
also does not burden any one of them 
with the responsibility of carrying the 
whole show. Here is truly a play where 
each actor complements the whole, and 
each may shine in his respective role. 


Although the time of the play is the 
present, four of the characters are ghosts 
who wear period costumes from three 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Community High School, Elmhurst, Illinois, 
Doris E. White, Sponsor. 





Sight Unseen, Troupe 440, Dixon, Illinois, High School, 
Charles L. Jones, Sponsor. 





Walter A. Peck, Sponsor, 1955-56. 
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Jonathan Logan Style # 1205 


Evening partners-acetate peua de soi with its own jacket. 
Princess lines form an Empire bodice...a skirt to dance 
off with compliments. Blue, sandelwood, black. $22.95 


WE WON’T SUGGEST THE 


fashions for 


On and Off Stage 


December brings many festive occasions for which fine 
styles like these seem specifically designed. If not to 
wear in a play, to wear to one... and to the numerous 
other holiday gatherings. Look them over; these three 
styles could easily take you from the play through the 
parties to the all-important worship services. 


Which ever you choose, where ever you may wear 


them, please take with you our sincere wishes for the 
best of ... 


SEASON'S GREETINGS 


PEAT DS ck o0s 
-.--. USE YOUR IMAGINATION! 


For the Jonathan Logan dealer nearest you, write to: 
JONATHAN LOGAN, INC., 1407 Broadway, New York City, 18. 


Jonathan Logan Style # 1066 


Pure line flattery—the important sheath lined with taffeta 
in wool flannel, buttoned and banded to an Empire look. 
Black, red, olive. $17.95 
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Jonathan Logan Style # 1301 


No upkeep needed for this classic of great elegance. In 
Princeton’s D’Orllana the 100% Orlon you toss in the washer 
and never, never iron. Crimson, sapphire blue, camel. $22.95 
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DEER LODGE, MONTANA 


Spring has come to Montana and also to 
Powell County High School; with it, as always, 
comes the annual Spring play and the Thespi- 
an one-act plays. An able cast under the di- 
rection of Pamela Doucette presented The Re- 
markable Incident at Carson Corners. The eet 
ect of last fall was Gramercy Ghost, which 
was also a big success. These two productions 
added more money to our treasury giving us 
almost enough to he new stage flats. 


Troupe 22 


We are quite proud of our Thespian Troupe, 
which is the oldest in the state. All the mem- 
bers help in the production of the Spring and 
Fall plays, but our chief projects are the one- 
act plays. This year we prepared four and pre- 
sented them to a board of judges to see which 
was the best one for the contest at Interscho- 
lastic Little Theater Meet in Missoula. The 
winning play, The Storm, was selected. Last 
year, one of our members, Gwen Ellis, dis- 
tinguished herself by winning the best char- 
acter actress award at the Interscholastic meet. 
—Reporter. 


—O— 


JOPLIN, MISSOURI Troupe 1388 


We Thespians of Joplin feel that we have 
found the recipe for a Thespian year of fun 
and activity. 


We produced two full-length plays, I Re- 
member Mama and The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street, and added a generous sprinkling of 
honors at the speech festivals in this area. After 
stirring in cooperative, interested members as 
a final ingredient, we found the results most 
pleasing. Through the interest of the televi- 
sion show, “This Is Your Life,” the TV star, 
Bob Cummings, presented our Best Thespian 
of the Year, Duane Hunt, with The Robert 
Cummings Dramatics Award. . . . An indi- 
vidual medal is given annually to the best 
senior actor who has excelled in two divisions 





A scene from the annual Christmas Pageant at Reedley, California, 
Joint Union High School, Troupe 424, 
Eugene J. Ryan, Sponsor. 








of speech. This student’s name is also en- 
graved on a large placque placed in the school. 
The award extends over a period of twelve 
years. We repeat “Thespian Troupe 1388 has 
found a successful recipe.”—Harriet Hatcher, 
Secretary. 
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KOKOMO, INDIANA Troupe 979 


There’s never a dull moment in Thespian 
Troupe 979. We began a very successful year 
by presenting two fifteen-minute public ser- 
vice radio programs to aid the National Tu- 
berculosis Association in their fight against 


Throughout the year several members par- 
ticipated in speech contests held by the state. 
For our annual Thespian Night, we chose to 
give Belles on Their Toes, the continuation of 
the Cheaper by the’Dozen family. We all en- 
joyed the play, and it became a favorite with 
us and the audience. For the first time this 
year the Thespians chose to co-operate with 
the dramatic a in awarding a $100 scholar- 
ship to one of its members. Also, we paid 
half the amount of a new tape-recorder. 


At our Thespian Breakfast, we _ initiated 
thirty-one new members. Five Best Thespians 
were named, and the officers for next year were 
revealed. It was a successful and busy year.— 
Sharon Reder, President. 


—()-- 
LAKE OZARK, MISSOURI Troupe 1406 


Troupe 1406 of School of the Osage com- 
pleted a memorable year. Under the direction 
of Helen Henderson, the speech students suc- 
cessfully presented the three-act play, Our 
Hearts Were Young and Gay, written by Cor- 
nelia Otis Skinner and Emily Kimbrough. Af- 
ter working out the complete play they pre- 
sented a short scene of the play for the Speech 
Contest. The play (one-act) was taken to the 
state speech meet at Columbia, Missouri, where 
it received a good rating. 


During the course of the year the English V 
Class presented a one-act play, Thanks Awfully. 
The play was given twice. 

Later in the year the speech class gave 
original television scenes for the student body, 
These scenes were part of the usual class work 
and were enjoyed by all.—Reporter. 


—-O— 
AMHERST, OHIO Troupe 730 


Well, we certainly had a busy year here at 
Amherst High. To start the season off right, 
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Time Out for Ginger, a delightful comedy 
about a football-playing female, was produced 
during football season. Very apropos, don't 
you think? The cast had a barrel of fun put- 
ting on such a riotous show, and the audience 
enjoyed it just as much! 

While resting up for our next crack at a 
major production, we dabbled in radio, Prince 
of Peace Declamations, and pageants. We even 
helped to put through a bond issue for a new 
high school with speeches and broadcasts. 


Because of the illness of our director, we 
never got to put on that second major pro- 
duction; instead we did a one-act comedy, 
Three on a Bench, and entered it in our Lake- 
land Conference Play Festival. It didn’t get 
a “first,” but we enjoyed putting it on and 
playing host to the other five contesting 
schools. 

That about brings things up to date, ex- 
cept for our annual Thespian initiation at 
which time we admitted 12 new members. For 
entertainment, the new members put on origi- 
nal skits and readings, the products of the 
last six weeks’ class work. All of which just 
goes to show—there’s real talent in this old 
school!—Carolyn Nabors, Secretary. 


—O— 
MORRISON, OHIO Troupe 1060 


Last year was a busy one for Troupe 1060. 
First, there was a pageant for the county teach- 
ers institute, which all nearby schools partici- 
pated in, and which all our Thespians, as well 
as the school dramatic group, helped. This 
went off very well under the Satetion of Miss 
Jackson, troupe sponsor. 

Next in view was the junior class play, Time 
Out for Ginger, under the direction of Miss 
Jackson. Put on two nights, it was hilariously 
accepted both times. Time rolled on and it was 
nearly Christmas. Three plays, Antic Spring, 
This Strange Night, and Tiger Lily were put 
on under the direction of Miss Jackson again 
with the Thespian members actually being 
cast in the play or acting as student directors. 
After that, the senior class play, Green Valley, 
was produced complete with gigantic sun- 
flowers, magic growing beans, and disappear- 
ing spirits. 

Last, but not least, was the initiation of the 
new Thespians. There was a large group of 
initiates, twenty, to be exact. The old mem- 
bers had a lot of fun initiating them in the 
good old Thespian spirit.—Jeanne McDearmon, 
Secretary. 

—o- 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Troupe 1020 


As the 1955-56 school year arrived in Sep- 
tember, the Immaculata High School drama stu- 
dents under the direction of Anna Helen Reu- 
ter began a very prolific drama year. 

Getting into the swing of things immediate- 
ly, they elected and inducted officers for the 
Thespian Society, Blue Mantle Players, and 
Verse Choir. Preparation for the annual Chi- 
cago Drama Festival held in November follow- 
ed closely. The entry, which won a superior 
rating and a gold medal, was Early Frost, a 
one-act play by Douglas Parkhirest. December 
found the Verse Choir rehearsing In Him Is 
Life, a choric reading by Sister Mary Lauren- 
cita, B.V.M., for the Christmas show. 

Father Time had barely rung in the new 
year before rehearsals for the annual school 
drama festival and the senior play started 
our Thespians going again. March brought the 
realization of the drama festival at last, when 
19 student-directed one-act plays were pre- 
sented. Many happy faces were seen as the 
awards for best director, actress, and play were 
given. March 17 saw Immaculata carry off the 
second place dramatic and third place comedy 
trophies at the annual speech festival at St. 
Scholastica High School. And, along with 
April showers, April 4 ushered in the first of 
- a ten-day run of Berkeley Square by John Bal- 

derston, the 1956 senior play. The outbreak 
of spring fever in May didn’t stop the Verse 
Choir from presenting St. Peter Relates an In- 
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Little Miss Fortune, Troupe 564, Paintsville, Kentucky, High School, 


Alice J. Montgomery, Sponsor. 





cident of Resurrection by James Weldon John- 
son, A Negro Folk Tale, and What Is a Hus- 
band? and What Is a Wife? by the Steve Al- 
lens. Also in May, the entire drama depart- 
ment competed in the yearly Immaculata 
speech contest, climaxing a highly successful 
season.—Mary Ann Fogarty, Scribe. 


=—()—- 
ALAMEDA, CALIF. Troupe 1076 


Troupe 1076 was chartered in December, 
1955, with a beginning membership of 26. 
Most of us became members through partici- 
pation in Stage Door, the first full-length play 
to be produced at Encinal. Members of the 
two drama classes took part in a school as- 
sembly, doing a wild-west pantomime and a 


musical version of Julius Caesar. This assem- 
bly first brought us to the attention of the 
student body. 


Our director, Mr. Cotter, chose Growing 
Pains for the second play of the year. Our 
stage is so large that we were actually able 
to drive a real jalopy right on stage into the 
middle of the set. When the curtain came 
down immediately afterwards, so did the 
house. Growing Pains gave our new stage- 
craft class members a chance to join National 
Thespians when the semester initiation came 
around. 

Troupe 1076 has also sponsored two field 
trips: one to San Francisco State College to 
see Bernardine and one to San Jose State Col- 
lege to see The Telephone and The Medium. 
—Gary Fields, Reporter. 
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SIGHT UNSEEN 


(Continued from page 19) 


periods of history — Cavalier-Puritan, 
Elizabethan, and Charles II. Here once 
again is a virtue in that you can have a 
colorful costume play with very little ex- 
pense whether you make your own cos- 
tumes or rent them. 

Production problems are few, but 
challenging, to an ambitious stage and 
lighting crew. The set can be as simple 
or elaborate as you please. There are 
ample opportunities for special lighting 
effects in the seance and ghost scenes. 

According to a review of our play in 
the local paper, it was the most success- 
ful play to be staged here in many years. 
It was performed two nights —a prec- 
edent in the history of the school — and 
the applause is still ringing in our ears 
that came from the combined audience 
of some 3000 students and local theater- 
goers. 

CuHaArLeEs L. JONES 
Sponsor, Troupe 440 


SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER 
Graveraet High School, Marquette, Mich. 


a. CLASSIC, She Stoops to Con- 
quer, was presented by Graveraet 
High School and proved to adults and 
students alike that Goldsmith’s 182 year 
old comedy is still as fresh as your morn- 
ing cup of coffee. 
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This spirited comedy-farce tells of 
young Marlowe, a bashful fellow with 
ladies of quality but a gay dog with 
kitchen maids, who has been sent from 
London to woo Kate Hardcastle, daugh- 
ter of his father’s oldest friend. Her step- 
brother, Tony Lumpkin, tells Marlowe 
that Squire Hardcastle’s house is an inn, 
and the Squire an innkeeper. Marlowe, 
thinking Kate to be the barmaid, plays 
the gallant; and Kate, entranced, pre- 
tends she is until he is too far gone to 
care. 


An adroit cutting and editing of the 
script is the first job of the director. In 
our production extraneous dialogue was 
cut as were most archaic phrases, and 
the playing time was less than two hours 
including a ten minute intermission be- 
tween acts. We tried to achieve a styli- 
zation of setting and used the work of 
the 18th century English artist Row- 
landson as our model. A prologue used 
in the New York City Center produc- 
tion was delivered by the stage manager 
who lighted the “candle foots” before 
the play. A front drop was designed in 
the style of the period and was used in- 
stead of our pull curtain, and our ushers 
were dressed as barmaids to help create 
an illusion of the times. 


Taped 18th century lute music was 
employed throughout the production 
with identifying themes given to the 
principal characters. 


The Three Pigeons Inn scene was 
played in front of an outdoor drop with 
cutouts of the inn which facilitated a 
fast scene change and gave the produc- 
tion a fluidity that was essential. The 
same drop was used for the garden scene 
by simply changing the cutouts and the 
lighting. 


A final scene was added by having all 
the servants of the house rush about serv- 
ing the wedding dinner, while Mrs. 
Hardcastle chases Tony. The two young 
couples kissed and everyone got into the 
act. At the height of action, Kate step- 
ped forward and all “froze” while she 
delivered an abbreviated epilogue. Then 
as she returned to Marlowe's lap, all ac- 
tion began again as the curtain came 
down. This spirited ending seemed ob- 
ligatory to the style of production em- 
ployed. 


This play is a challenge to any high 
school group with the problems of peri- 
od acting, costuming, and setting and 
the need of a great deal of good and 
appropriate additional business to carry 
many “talky” scenes. Additional weeks 
of rehearsal solved these problems as 
no less than seven weeks of rehearsal 
could polish this 18th century comedy 
to any degree. The production was fa- 
vorably received and as one student put 
it, “Gee, that old stuff isn’t too bad.” 


Wa LtTeR A. PECK 
Sponsor, Troupe 1463 


“FIRST-AID” 
(Continued from page 15) 


“Of course the effective use of these 
materials or of any makeup cannot be 
achieved without some study and prac- 
tice, but the task is not so difficult as 
you may think. There are visual aids 
and study guides available through your 
makeup dealer. With these resources at 
your finger tips there are no limits to 
how far you can go. Whether you are 
making up boys or girls to perform be- 
fore adults or children, you have only 
to master the basic principles, and then 
use your imagination. And, when you 
put your skills into practice, you will 
find your most enthusiastic, appreciative 
audience in the Children’s Theater. 
Lively young imaginations will respond 
to every painstaking detail of your make- 
up as it joins the creative efforts of cast 
and crew in the common task of making 
the unreal believable.” 


How right Mr. Johnson is!!! If you 
have not yet realized the potential train- 
ing and interest values in the area of 
makeup, start a study group, and watch 
it grow! Soon, you will have to limit 
your group because of limitation of fa- 
cilities. If you really become expert in 
this area, you will not only become in- 
dispensable to your high school produc- 
ing group, but your services will be 
sought and welcomed when you get to 
college! 





B‘way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. stage and 
TV productions. These same fresh 
and attractive professional cos- 
tumes are available at moderate 
rental rates for little theatres, 
schools, churches, groups, etc. We 
stock all periods for plays, oper- 
ettas, and musical comedies. Our 
workrooms are continually making 
entire new costume productions for 
rental. All costumes are cleaned, 
altered and styled under the super- 
vision of our own professional de- 
signer. 

Write, giving requirements and 
performance dates, for complete 
costume plots and estimate. 


Costumer for American Shakespeare 
Festival, Stratford, and N.Y.C. Opera Co. 


Brochure upon request. 


Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 
1658 Broadway, N. Y. 19, Circle 7-2396 
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Now Stocked in ALL Colors. 


Pure, uniform colors, in an almost limitless variety of tints 
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Far more durable than any other color medium. Heat and moisture resistant quali- 
ties make these filters virtually indestructable. No need to continually ‘‘gel-up” 
during the run of a show .. . once is enough. Equally effective for use on high or 
low wattage lamps; indoors or outdoors — 


Furnished in 20 x 24 inch sheets. Can easily be cut to any shape or size. 


Send for sample of Cinemoid 
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Originators and Manufacturers of Klieglights 


material and listing of colors; 
also chart of Spectral Trans- 
mittance curves showing 
component spectrum wave 
length measurements and 
percentage of light trans- 
mittance. Ask for Bulletin 
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RADIO ACTING 
(Continued from page 12) 


The radio actor should first read through 
the entire script, carefully encircling the 
name of the character assigned to him so 
as to read easily the speech. Underlin- 
ing the last few words of the preceding 
speech, or a “cue word” in the speech, 
is also advisable. Having read the script, 
selected the dominant trait of the charac- 
ter, and completed the preliminary 
“mark-up,” the actor is ready for the first 
studio rehearsal. 


With pencil in hand the actor is ready 
to indicate in the script suggestions by 
the director during this table rehearsal. 
The script “mark-up” is a serious busi- 
ness as may be noted by the facial ex- 
pressions of the actors in the illustration. 
Words to emphasize, groupings and in- 
flectional patterns to follow, pronunci- 
ations to correct, and the rate of speech 
to observe — all are a part of the script 
“mark-up.” The vital importance of the 
“mark-up” has been indicated by Arch 
Oboler, one of radio’s foremost writer- 
directors: “The definite indication of an 
amateur actor, to a director, is to see a 
script page which, after hours of rehear- 
sal, is as free of notations as a blank 
check.” His emphatic conclusion is that 
“a good pencil is the bulwark of the 
‘radio performer.” The actor must be 
warned, however, that too much depen- 
dence on a meticulous “mark-up” may 
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result in a mechanical reading or may 
prove a harmful crutch for the actor who 
wishes to transfer to the stage or tele- 
vision camera where the script cannot 
be used. As a means, however, of direct- 
ing attention to problems of voice and 
interpretation, the script “mark-up” is 
an invaluable training technique. In 
radio drama it is essential. 


The “mark-up” is actually a form of 
substitute punctuation for that used by 
the writer. The writers punctuation is 
primarily for the eye and not the ear. 
Therefore the radio actor develops his 
own method of marking pauses, inflec- 
tions, and rate of speech as a means of 
translating the authors emphasis and 
subordination in terms of oral grouping 
and phrasing. 

From the table rehearsal the actor 
moves to the microphone and the impor- 
tant problem of radio diction. The radio 
actor must combine well-articulated dic- 
tion with the fluidity of a natural con- 
versational style. Since the actor is 
working before an unseen audience, he 
can freely move the jaws, mouth, and 
lips, even to the point of exaggeration, 
without detracting from his characteriza- 
tion. Actually the secret of good speech 
for all occasions — before the micro- 
phone, on stage, in the classroom and at 
home — is simply a matter of sustaining 
the vowel sounds and following through 
on final consonants. Too often the be- 
ginning actor tends to stop the duration 


of a vowel sound or to cut off the phona- 
tion on final consonant sounds. Note the 
value of sustaining the vowel sounds in 
a phrase, such as “Please forgive me.” 
Then too the phrase, “Stop that!” may 
become “Sto tha!” as a result of stop- 
ping the phonation of the final conso- 
nantal sound. The microphone makes 
the student aware of his speech. Lean- 
ing in towards the microphone as final 
sounds are phonated or looking directly 
at the microphone are tangible physical 
acts which may be employed to help the 
student correct articulatory faults. Again 
such artificial devices, although impor- 
tant in microphone technique, can be of 
value only when the proper speech hab- 
its are continued away from the mic- 
rophone into all speech situations. 


The importance of listening to one’s 
self as a guide for good speech is given 
new meaning in radio acting. The only 
other satisfactory substitute is the study 
of phonetics, or the science of sounds, 
which is avoided by many students as 
a subject limited only to those interested 
in speech science and pathology. But let 
this writer say for the record that he 
knows of no one single subject of study 
that will aid the student in understand- 
ing and developing his articulation and 
diction than the study of phonetics. For 
the student of theater, radio, and tele- 
vision, A Pronouncing Dictionary of 
American English (G. & C. Merriam, 
Springfield, Mass.), is an indispensable 
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reference guide. But before rushing out 
to purchase it, may the student be re- 
minded that all pronunciations in it are 
given in the symbols of the International 
Phonetic Alphabet. This alphabet of 
approximately 49 basic symbols is, how- 
ever, far less confusing in developing 
a consistently satisfactory pronunciation 
standard than the diacritical markings 
found at the bottom of the page in most 
dictionaries. 


Imagination, the script “mark-up,” and 
diction are important to the radio actor. 
In addition, other prerequisities for ef- 
fective radio acting are 1) determining 
the emotional key of the play, 2) de- 
veloping a kinesthetic sense of the word 
or “tasting” the word, 3) selecting an 
inflectional pattern which clarifies the 
contrasting emotions and thoughts, and 
4) evolving a basic understanding of 
microphone technique. Microphone 
technique obviously is solely applicable 
to the broadcasting situation. The dis- 
tance from the microphone for normal 
conversation, or the usual “on mike” po- 
sition, is usually twelve to eighteen 
inches when a bi-directional (i.e., alive 
on two sides) ribbon or velocity micro- 
phone is used. Other fundamental po- 
sitions include the “off mike,” which can 
be as simple as turning the head or may 
involve walking away from the micro- 
phone, the “fade in,” “the fade out,” and 
the muffled voice. Fades may be ac- 
complished by moving from six to eight 
feet away from the microphone. In all 
instances, however, the actor must be 
certain to continue speaking since the 
change in the sound of the voice is the 
method by which the actor conveys the 
illusion of action. Microphone positions 
will vary depending upon the acoustics 
and size of the studio and the type of 
microphone being used. Usually the 
actor will look to the director in the con- 
trol room for a confirmation as to his 
most effective position. No discussion of 
radio acting would be complete without 
stressing the importance of watching the 
director at all times for cues. 


The basic tools of the actor are his 
emotions, his voice, and his body. These 
too are the tools of the radio actor. 
Helen Hayes is described at the micro- 
phone as “twisting a handkerchief, or 
lacking one, employing stage gestures.” 
The radio actor utilizes the entire body 
as well as facial expression, as may be 
noted in the illustration, while acting in 
the radio drama. 


John Crosby, astute critic of radio and 
television, noted, “After too much im- 
mersion in television drama, I’m always 
surprised by the polish and finish of 
radio drama, that ancient art form.” 
True, many may think of radio acting as 
an “ancient art form.” It is the hope that 
our educational theater may again re- 
discover the lost art of radio acting and 
subsequently re-vitalize our dramatic 
training program. 
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Theatre Masks 


$1.00 PAIR 


Just the thing for a unique gift, or your 
own personal use. These exquisite pottery 
Comedy/Tragedy placques in miniature 
(374” x 234”) are complete with hanger. 
Each is in an individual linen-finish box 
overwrapped with cellophane. Your choice 
of green, red, black, all hand decorated in 
gold. Shipped anywhere in the United 
States, $1.00 post paid, Ohio customers add 
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Order to THEATRE HOUSE, 412 VINE 
STREET, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO. Allow 7 
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PROMPT BOOK 


(Continued from page 11) 


stand what is desired and when it is de- 
sired. For example, if the lights are to 
dim at a certain point in a scene, your 
notation might read: “Lights +8—on 
line cue, “Death to all traitors—lights 
dim to #5.” Later, on the next cue at 
the end of the act, the note might read: 
“Lights #+9—on action cue of stabbing— 
lights down and out.” Even though lights 
may be used only at act breaks, record 
them in the prompt book. They add to 
the complete record of your production. 

The sound cues should be numbered 
separately in the same manner as the 
light cues. To simplify the script, all 
special effects should be listed. The 
manner in which sound effects are co- 
ordinated into the show is of vital im- 
portance. Good sound can enhance the 
play tremendously, whereas poor sound 
and poor timing can spoil an otherwise 
polished performance. 

Although no cues need to be recorded, 
descriptions of the costumes for the pro- 
duction should be included in the 
prompt book. The costumes are solely 
the responsibility of the director. As the 
color and the style of the costumes 
greatly affect the play, the costumes 
must be in accordance with the mood 
of the play as a whole and the charac- 
ter as an individual. Therefore, as a di- 
rector, give the costume descriptions to 
your costume crew, your cast, and be 
sure they are in your prompt book as 
part of your record. 

With the inclusion of movement, busi- 
ness, position, properties, lighting, and 
sound in the prompt book, the director 
has a wealth of information with all the 
answers at his finger tips. The prompt 
book thus becomes the bible from the 
time the director first interprets the 
script until the performance of the play. 

A well prepared director, then, will 
have a completed prompt book before 
try-outs and rehearsals. At his finger tips 
are the answers to practically any ques- 
tion that may be asked by cast or crew. 
If a student director or assistant is used, 
it would be a good idea to see that he 
also has a prompt book. This provides 
a double safeguard and definitely will 
save time in relaying accurately the di- 
rectors wishes to all concerned. 
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Radio » TV Acting Company 
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Art Institute cf Chicago 





Department of Speech and Drama 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY 


San Antonio, Texas 
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degree. 
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GREEK AND ROMAN 
(Continued from page 10) 


bled a Japanese parasol. They were 
made on a framework, like our modern 
umbrella, and covered with silk or linen. 
Slaves carried long handled sunshades to 
protect women from the sun. Unlike the 
Asiatics, Greek men did not make use 
of parasols. They did, however, carry 
walking sticks that were about breast- 
high, with a T-shaped top. 

Wax tablets or rolls, written on with 
a stylus, served the same purpose as 
slates used to do in our pioneer settle- 
ments both in America and abroad. Per- 
manent writing, however, was done with 
ink and reed pens upon papyrus or 
parchment. Books were inscribed upon 
scrolls, fastened on two sticks, rolled 
horizontally, and read from left to right. 

The mistress of a Grecian house with 
her daughters and her maidservants 
prepared the cloth that they made into 
garments by spinning their yarn on 
hand-spindles and weaving it on large 
upright looms constructed to hold a wide 
web. Tapestry and embroidery were 
made upon hand-frames. 
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Roman women were known to play a 
game with knucklebones that closely re- 
sembled the game played with jacks at 
the present time. These small bones had 
formed part of the ankle-joint in cloven- 
footed animals. 


Both Greeks and Romans played with 
dice. The Roman soldiers, as you well 
know, rolled dice to see who would get 
the cloak from the crucified Jesus. 


The simplest of all the musical wind 
instruments used by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans was the Pan's pipe or syrinx. It 
was usually formed of seven or eight 
hollow reeds fastened together with wax. 
The Greek Pan’s pipe had the reeds of 
equal length, the different notes being 
produced by the different positions of 
the natural joints of the reed. The Ro- 
man Pan’s pipe had its lower edge slop- 
ing, created by cutting off the reeds im- 
mediately below the natural joints. 


Of the stringed instruments used 
among the Greeks, the lyre was the most 
prominent. There were two varieties, 
the kithara, an instrument with a large 
wooden sounding board and _ upright 
arms; and the lyre proper with its curv- 
ing arms and sounding board of tor- 
toise shell. 

Flute playing was quite popular with 
both the Greeks and the Romans. The 
ancient flutes were distinguished from 
the modern ones by the vibrating reed 
which formed the mouthpiece and from 
the fact that they were always in pairs. 
They were made both of sycamore wood 
and of bronze, and often had moulded 
mouthpieces in the forms of busts of 
mythological characters. To assist the 
playing of the two flutes together a 
mouth-band was often worn. 


The Pan’s pipe was the inspiration 
for constructing a water-organ during 
the Third Century B. C. which became 
popular with the Romans. It was ap- 
parently blown by hydraulic power and 
played by means of a keyboard. 


Cymbals were used by the Greeks and 
Romans in religious ceremonies of an 
ecstatic and lively character, while they 
worshipped their gods. The cymbals 
sometimes bore the names of their own- 
ers and were joined together by a chain. 

Thus amber and glass balls, rouge 
boxes, jewelry for personal adornment, 
razors, fans and sunshades — all are 
props that must be considered in the 
production of a Roman or Greek play. 





SUMMER CAMP IN DRAMATICS 
4 WEEK SESSION 


Designed especially for High School Students 
and Graduates entering colleges. 
Advanced course for College Students — 
Daily classes in: ACTING, VOICE, BODY MOVE- 
MENT, DANCE & RADIO. 
Recreation in swimming, hiking and boating in 
the BLUE GRASS STATE — work and play along- 
side professional actors. Private pool. 
Low Rates — High School credits (make-up) 
possible. 

Write now for full information. 


PIONEER PLAYHOUSE 


OF KENTUCKY 


Box 274 Danville, Ky. 
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IT WALKS AT MIDNIGHT 


A sparkling new mystery-comedy by James Reach 


Cast of 5 men, 6 women. Interior setting. Royalty $10.00. Books 75c 


A darkened stage, the clanking of unseen swords, 
a clock chiming the witching hour of midnight — and 
the ghost walked! It all began when Andy and 
Sharon Fuller, too poor to afford the usual honey- 
moon, arrived at ‘‘Deep Shadows”’ to spend their first 
two weeks of wedded bliss — they hoped. “Deep 
Shadows,” an isolated country mansion that had 
been in the Fuller family for generations, had been 
loaned to the young couple by Andy’s Aunt Louise. 
What the latter didn’t know was that the local real 
estate agent had leased the house to Elinor Martin- 
dale, who turned out to be a most ungracious hostess. 
The newlyweds finally prevailed upon her to let them 
stay until morning, when they could seek other ac- 


commodations but they soon wished they hadn't. 
For at large in “Deep Shadows” were some very 
unusual characters indeed! There was Jocko, the 
ape-boy; there was Lucius Lovelace, a tramp who 
spouted Shakespeare; there was the slightly dotty 
Paulina, who played many parts — and then there 
was the mystery girl, Betty. Miss Martindale insisted 
Betty was her niece, a mental case under her care, 
but Andy and Sharon weren’t convinced — was it 
possible she was really the missing heiress to one of 
the country’s great fortunes? The nervous honey- 
mooners speedily discovered that nearly anything 
could happen at ‘Deep Shadows” and did! Chilling 
terror interwoven with plenty of laughs. 
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569 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 








“GRASS ROOTS” 


(Continued from page 9) 


June 1953 to June 1956 only four arti- 
cles are listed which deal with school 
theatricals. 


These facts would seem to suggest 
that thousands of school administrators 
who conscientiously read their profes- 
sional journals never see a statement 
which might impel them to consider the 
rich dividends of an educational theater 
program. Unless they happened to de- 
velop a taste for the legitmate theater in 
their youth, it is.quite possible that the 
majority seldom see a play, seldom read 
a play, seldom even think about the thea- 
ter, much less consider it as a vital part 
of a young student’s mental and emo- 
tional development. 


A hasty glance at the subjects treated 
in the above publications demonstrates 
that these administrators are not a smug, 
complacent lot who refuse to look be- 
yond the three “R’s.” On the contrary, 
there is evidence that they are a progres- 
sive group, interested in improving their 
teachers morale, worrying about the 
teacher shortage, encouraging more stu- 
dents to major in science, and develop- 
ing citizenship education. If they seem 
to be indifferent to setting up a theater 
program, it is not that they are inherent- 
ly prejudiced against such an undertak- 
ing. It is simply that no one has ever 
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taken the trouble to explain to them the 
enduring values which stem from intel- 
ligently guided theatrical activities. 


During the past year and a half there 
have appeared in The American School 
Board Journal several architects’ draw- 
ings of new elementary and high school 
buildings, most of which include an 
auditorium and a stage. However, a 
study of twenty-two of these plans will 
bring little optimism to those who ex- 
pect well trained theater students to 
flood the college campuses during the 
next few years. If one analyzes the thea- 
ter accommodations shown in _ these 
buildings, several discouraging patterns 
soon emerge. In the first place, the audi- 
torium is usually either a part of the 
gymnasium or the cafeteria, with a small 
proscenium stage at one end. Seldom 
are there any dressing rooms and when 
there are they are too few, too small and 
too inconvenient. In no instance is there 
adequate wing or backstage space. Not 
a single plan incorporated space for 
adequate scene construction and storage. 
These are merely the shortcomings 
which show up in the floor plans. What 
other inadequacies would be revealed 
by an examination of sight lines, acous- 
tics, lighting and rigging equipment can 
only be imagined. 


Another pattern which is obvious is 
that no matter how cramped is the space 





for dramatics, there are nearly always 
adequate rooms for band and choral 
music work. In blueprint after blue- 
print proper facilities were made avail- 
able for glee club rehearsals, band re- 
hearsals, and instrument storage. And 
generally speaking the space given to 
music was larger than that given to 
drama. 


Again, let it be noted that the archi- 
tects who designed these buildings and 
the administrators who approved them 
were neither inept nor bigoted. It is 
easy to believe that the mental and phys- 
ical well-being of the student body as 
a whole always determined the alloca- 
tion of space and the appropriations for 
equipment. If music was more favored 
than dramatics, it is not that there was 
any prejudice against the latter. It is 
more likely that the music people have 
done a better job of selling. And it is 
quite probable that selling music has 
been easier than selling theater. Many 
State Departments of Education require 
instrumental and choral training. Manu- 
facturers of band instruments and uni- 
forms have had an aggressive policy in 
selling school boards the necessity of 
music. Schoo] administrators have been 
quick to recognize the good public rela- 
tions a band can create by playing in. 
parades at conventions and celebrations, 
to say nothing of being an important 
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adjunct of a winning football team. On 
the other hand, the spiritual and cultural 
values of a theater program are more 
subtle, more intangible, and much more 
difficult to define. And most important— 
theater is much more expensive than 
music. 


If this situation is to be changed the 
Educational Theater must shake itself 
loose from its complacency. It must real- 
ize that those who make policy and in- 
fluence appropriations are the persons 
who must be shown the values of school 
dramatics that we take for granted. 
Across the desks of thousands of school 
administrators should pass annually 
dozens of articles which explain in con- 
crete terms the importance, both to the 
student and community, of intelligently 
directed theater programs. To change 
the thinking of these educators will be 
difficult. Such a campaign will meet the 
competition of strongly entrenched ac- 
tivities whose values are easy to assess. 
But the job must be done. 


Because the values of educational 
theater have already been eloquently set 
forth in our professional journals, the 
subject will not be treated now. But the 
next question is who shall present the 
case of the theater to the educators. 
Certainly not the theater people them- 
selves. Let the chairman of a university 
theater department expound on the 
glories of campus productions in The 
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American Schoo] Board Journal, and 
every administrator worth his salt will 
recognize for what it is — a piece of 
clumsy, axe-grinding propaganda. But 
if a superintendent of a school system 
which encourages and fosters the best 
in school dramatics should explain his 
reasons for supporting theater courses 
and emphasizing well-staged and well 
directed plays, perhaps other superin- 
tendents would take a second look at 
their own antiquated program. If a 
member of a school board which has 
just built a new high school with a com- 
modious theater lay-out could be in- 
duced to write why he and his fellow 
board members were willing to appropri- 
ate the extra money and were eager to 
hire experienced teacher-directors and 
what effects such a program has on the 
school and community, perhaps other 
school board members would begin to 
realize that a high school play is more 
than an amiable recreation for a few 
neurotic adolescents. Perhaps some col- 
lege president whose administration pro- 
vides a distinguished course of study in 
theater could be persuaded to comment 
on why a serious study of drama and 
theater is a vital part of our modern 
civilization. There must be scores of ad- 
ministrators who hold this philosophy 
and would be willing to share their 
views with their fellow educators. Who 
would approach these prospective writ- 


ers and who would organize this kind of 
campaign must be left to more informed 
persons than the writer. But once this 
new strategy is undertaken, there is 
abundant talent among the educational 
theater people to formulate the tactics. 
Of this there is no doubt. 


To enkindle our enthusiasm for this 
work which lies ahead, Joseph Wood 
Krutch’s article in the February 1956 is- 
sue of Theatre Arts should be required 
reading. He wrote: “Perhaps, indeed, the 
theater is the only truly catholic temple 
standing. Those who assemble in it are 
worshipping some of the oldest gods and 
confessing a faith fundamental enough 
to be shared by those who go to different 
churches, vote for different candidates, 
and accept different philosophies. That 
they can unite in laughing at the same 
farce or weeping at the same tragedy 
is a surprising fact. They are agreeing 
publicly on something they did not 
know they agreed upon, and could not 
define if they tried. They are testifying 
to the fact that they belong not only to 
the human race but to a civilization 
which, beneath all of its divisions. and 
diversities, is united by modes of feeling 
and standards of values more funda- 
mental than any of the things over which 
it is divided. To do that is not only to 
enrich the life of that society. It is also 
to increase greatly its chances of sur- 
vival.” 
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response must be released actively by 
the audiences who respond. A valuable 
part of our governmental philosophy de- 
mands that we learn to discriminate, that 
we do not unconditionally accept every- 
thing we see and hear. Your student per- 
| formances can encourage response, criti- 
cism, comment, and, if you constantly in- 
form and educate your audience as to 
worthy dramatic techniques, you can 
help them to become able to accept bet- 
ter types of plays. 


While you are experimenting with 
audience behavior and response, con- 
sider suiting your performance materials 
to various age and interest groups. Pre- 
sent a play designed for .the younger 
members of the school and ‘limit the at- 
tendance to that group. Let them re- 
spond according to their age. This does 
| not mean condoning rowdyism and dis- 
respect for the actors or the perform- 
ance, but it does mean that young peo- 
ple should be allowed to laugh if the 
desired response is merriment. The 
younger members of your school are rest- 
less and active; they enjoy excitement 
| and suspense. Here is your opportunity to-life dramatization of the struggles 
to study timing techniques and to test and triumphs of a world-famous fam- 
them against audience situations. The ily. The play provides stimulating 


—, ‘The best we ever had... 
1 cannot say too much in 
» praise.” 

Sister Margaret Mary, St. Mary 
Academy, Monroe Michigan. 





Two-Act Play with music by 
Sister M. Francis Borgia, O.S.F. 





Based on the Story of the 
Trapp Family Singers by 
Maria Augusta Trapp. 


From St. Mary Academy Pro- 
duction, Monroe, Michigan. 
Sister Margaret Mary, 
Director 


Here is a successful blending of wis- 
dom and humor, gaiety and sorrow, 
fear and security in an unusual true- 


a fine balance of acting and singing 
parts. Cast: 25 W, 14 M. Premier 
performance held at Alverinia High 
School, Chicago, under the direction 
of Anna Helen Reuter. Books, 85¢ 
each. Royalty 20% of receipts, with 


costume ideas and stage effects—and $25 maximum per performance. 





advertising committee can continue its 
educational campaign and help the chil- 
dren to build a happy audience reaction 
situation. This wont be easy; many 
times you'll be discouraged and feel your 
efforts wasted, but the process of growth 
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* Jeanne Halliburton, noted Hollywood 
actors’ agent, one of scores of Hollywood 
talent scouts, casting directors, actors’ 
agents who regularly cover Playhouse 
productions, chats backstage with 
Leonard Shoemaker, student in cast of 
Rudy Vallee show. 
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pany. From some of the lighter materials 
construct two sets of hinged flats, each 
set consisting of one flat four by six feet 
and one flat six by six feet. Hinge these 
two pieces together to form a “book.” 
By arranging these books in various po- 
sitions, you can form the three sides of 
a stage set, a long narrow playing area, 
or a Shallow stage. You can hang painted 
cardboard windows on the walls of this 
set, add doors, and by sizing and paint- 
ing muslin to represent interiors, sea- 
scapes, stonewalls, exteriors, you can 
build up a variety of scenic pieces that 
can be thumbtacked to the flats when 
you need them and removed and stored 
for further use when you have finished. 
Lagniappe, Volume 24, Number 1, con- 
tains a simple presentational setting that 
can be used against a backdrop. 
Aided by play catalogues, the play 
selection committee can plan a long- 
range program that will assure variety 
by including a talent show, one or two 
comedies, one or two serious dramas, 
and a seasonal religious program or play. 
A talent show, staged at the beginning 
of the school year gives interested ac- 
tors the opportunities to show what they 
can do best. I suggest that you form a 
qualifications board that will set up 
standards of performance and taste, de- 
termine the length of performance time 
.for each act, the variety of material to 
be presented, and select only the best 
for your show. Announce your talent 
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show in plenty of time for the qualifica- 
tions board to determine their standards, 
conduct their eliminations, and for the 
qualified acts to polish their techniques. 
Tie the show together with a master-of- 
ceremonies, and your production com- 
pany is in business. 

The Gentleman Walks Outside, a 
character-conflict comedy that gives ac- 
tors worthy working material, offers the 
opportunity for variation in staging, 
moving from a scene before the act cur- 
tain into a living room scene within the 
regular playing area and back again to 
the apron for the ending. The characteri- 
zations of the two garrulous policemen; 
the short boy who is uncertain about his 
social engagement; the petulant, snob- 
bish girl; her forthright, sensible grand- 
mother are worth the time you must 
spend on their delineation. 

Couldnt I Kiss You Goodnight?, a 
comedy which can be staged in the 
“gay-nineties’ period, is delightful with 
its laugh-getting lines, character con- 
flicts, and timeliness. Actors here find 
material that they can develop with 
authentic techniques. 

The Roman Kid, a presentational type 
of comedy, involves advanced _tech- 
niques, and is a challenge to student ac- 
tors. Blue Stocking, veering toward 
more serious drama, provides character 
conflict and offers the actor the interest- 
ing escape into costume, being a histori- 
cal drama of early Ohio days. The Bar- 


rier presents conflict in the form of an 
escaped criminal bent on revenge against 
the lawyer who secured his conviction. 
Coins of His Kingdom and Robe of the 
Galilean are excellent dramas presenting 
exciting scenes from Lloyd Douglas's 
The Robe dramatized by John Mc- 
Greevey. These two are moving, full of 
conflict and tension, and make just de- 
mands upon the techniques of the actor 
while providing the opportunity for in- 
triguing work in costume and makeup. 
All of these one-act plays are published 
by the Dramatic Publishing Company, 
179 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Row, Peterson and Company, Evan- 
ston, Illinois, offers the following chal- 
lenging plays, which are well worth the 
time the actor must spend to develop 
characterizations and apply techniques. 
Ladies of the Mop, a comedy in verse 
with delightful characterizations, offers 
the young actor a study in rhythms and 
timing. Beware the Bear is action filled, 
has a variety of interesting characteriza- 
tions, a simple set, and will recall sum- 
mer vacation fun with its tale of night- 
time terror at a girls camp. Dark Rider, 
a fantasy-drama involving timing tech- 
niques, offers six boys the opportunity 
to portray as many characterizations of 
men who ride the western ranges. Last 
Flight Over, a play of frontier hardships 
with an arresting character conflict, 
gives the young actor a work-out in tech- 
niques to test his ability to wring re- 
sponse from an audience. Infanta and 
In the Suds, besides being non-royalty 
plays, are two different stylized drama- 
tizations that will test your ability and 
creative genius. [nfanta is severe, cut to 
the bone, demanding in its motivation, 
heart tearing in its terse, incisive implli- 
cations; In the Suds is a rowdy, broad- 
gestured Medieval farce, allowing wide 
scope in costuming, makeup, and stag- 
ing. 


These of course are just a few of the 
plays picked, but not at random, from 
two catalogues. Not at random, because 
you should select material that will de- 
velop your technical art first, and be- 
cause of that development, hold the in- 
terest of your audience. Dramatic tech- 
niques can be learned actively as you 
work. Both you and your classmate audi- 
ence will benefit by working together 
on the job and learning — sometimes by 
heartache — that the job is the impor- 
tant factor to which the personalities in- 
volved must sometimes be subjugated. 
Drama is a practical as well as a fine 
art. It is a glittering, colorful, but nec- 
essary strand in the texture and fabric of 
our culture. Someone once said truth- 
fully that drama is nine tenths sweat 
and one tenth glory. Let your glory be 
the afterglow that will shine on the visi- 
ble results of your honest effort to apply 
dramatic techniques and respect dra- 
matic integrities. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING THE PLAY 
(Continued from page 6) 


the climactic action? Is there a comic 
scene or a tender love scene you would 
like to photograph? Effective makeup? 
A tense moment in the rising action?” 
List ten of the best scenes along with 
several closeups of your leads. Avoid 
the curtain call shots because these are 
artificial and inartistic. Try to get every 
member of the cast into the picture just 
once if it means putting minor charac- 
ters into scenes where they do not be- 
long. 

Announce that there will be a photo 
session after dress rehearsal lasting from 
one half hour to forty-five minutes. This 
announcement will be greeted adversely 
the first time or two because everyone 
is worn out and wants nothing so much 
as to whoop it up at the nearest lunch 
room. Stick by your guns, however, for 
the results will be rewarding. 

Here is an outlined procedure to fol- 
low for such a session: 

1. Have three light crew men hold your 
lights. It saves time putting them on stands for 
each shot. 

2. Have all of your lights plugged into one 
heavy cord with a switch so you can turn them 
on and off. Have the camera on stage and on 
the tripod. 

3. The cast sits in the auditorium. You call 
off your first scene beginning with the last 
scenes of the play since the characters will still 
be wearing their costumes of those scenes. 

4. Put the characters in their relative stage 
positions except that they must stand much 
more closely together than usual. It may seem 
awkward, but it will be unnoticeable in the 
finished pictures. 

5. Move back about eight or ten feet and 
compose your picture after placing the lights 
as indicated in the diagrams. Make a last min- 
ute check to be sure you have advanced film, 
shutter cocked, and proper lens opening. Be 
sure your camera is in focus. 

6. Have your people freeze into character. 
Maybe they will need to say some of the lines 
or do some of the action to get into character, 
but everyone must be in character with no one 
looking directly into the camera. When you 
see the expression you want, shoot. 

7. Immediately call the next scene. 

8. If you can focus your camera for closeups 
you can take portraits. Use two lights, one on 
one side and one on the other. It is possible, 
however, to work effectively with one light just 
slightly off the right of the camera. As the 
light moves closer to the subject, be sure to 
stop the lens down a stop. 

9. If costume changes are required, have 
your actors make them. A month later you 
will be glad you did. 

We do all of our printing and develop- 
ing; however, pictures can be commer- 
cially processed. We recommend that 
jumbo prints be ordered. We usually 
post a full set on the bulletin board and 
allow students to order the ones they 
want. We pick the best photographs and 
enlarge them for our display classroom 
wall. I have three huge scrapbooks with 
pictures and programs from all of my 
plays. Student never tire of looking at 
them, and I find them valuable as a per- 
manent record of my work. In one in- 
stance, my scrapbook was instrumental 
in securing a better position. 

Space does not permit us to go into 
color as the technique is somewhat dif- 
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ferent although nonetheless effective. I 
use slides of my plays for illustrating 
techniques in my stage management and 
drama classes. Neither is there space to 
go into operations of cameras. These 
come with excellent instructions with the 
camera, and if these directions are care- 
fully followed, the results will be satis- 
factory. 


Here are some final rules: 

1. Be sure you know how to operate the 
camera thoroughly before calling a_ session. 
You can not keep 20 youngsters waiting while 
you learn how to use a camera or figure out 
film speeds. 

2. Be sure you know exactly what pictures 
you want and can call people accurately and 
quickly. 

3. Don’t be afraid to experiment. Move the 
spots around for dramatic effects. Hold it at 
right angles to a face, thus lighting only one 
side. This procedure is very effective for mys- 
tery shows. 





The Imaginary Invalid, Troupe 1015, 

Thomas Jefferson High School, Council 

Bluffs, lowa, directed and photographed 
by R. H. Fanders, Sponsor. 





— 





A word about camera settings. With 
the lighting described and the lights 
about seven feet from the subject, for 
Verichrome Pan film the setting on the 
camera should be about f4.5 at 1/25th 
second. If negatives are light, use 1/10th 
second. 


Your first session may be a bit harrow- 
ing but keep trying. Only by photogra- 
phy will you preserve the best moments 
of your shows. As time slips by, you 
photographs will become your dearest 
possessions. 
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THE ART OF THE PLAY by Alan Downer. 
1955, Holt, 451 pp. 


At first glance this seems to be another an- 
thology, but a second glance assures one that it 
is a rather unusual book. Many books have 
previously discussed the theater and drama, or 
introduced with prefaces the plays they have 
reprinted, or merely presented representative 
plays from world drama; but this book com- 
bines all these features into as helpful a book 
as a teacher will ever hope to find. The plays 
themselves are ones that can be found in many 
anthologies (Ghosts, Prometheus Bound, Doc- 
tor Faustus, Antony and Cleopatra, Tartuffe, 
The Sea Gull, The Emporor Jones, Fuente 
Ovejuna and Oedipus), but the value of the 
book lies in the way the editor uses these plays 
to illustrate his analyses of the history a the 
theater and the drama. For example, he de- 
fines and explains the playhouse of realism and 
illustrates his remarks with Ghosts, a product 
of that playhouse; the “focussed” playhouse is 
illustrated with Prometheus Bound, and the 
“panoramic” playhouse with Doctor Faustus. 
In addition to the playhouse the author also 
discusses the player, action, dramatic struc- 
ture, dramatic illusion and point of view (in- 
cluding a classification of types of drama and 
styles of writing) and illustrates each element 
not only with the plays included in the book 


BRIEF VIEWSE. 


~S] By WILLARD FRIEDERICH 


but with many other, usually well-known, plays 
from the Greeks to the present. In short, here is 
a brief but amazingly clear-cut introduction to 
theater and drama that any teacher could use 
as an outline for his class discussions, and it 
is entirely possible that advanced high-school 
classes might even use the book as a text. Cer- 
tainly the point of view, in line with that of 
Granville-Barker, is the proper one to use in 
teaching any dramatics class: every play may 
be studied aand understood only as a product 
of its times and in relation to the civilization 
which gave it birth. 


SHAKESPEARE’S MAGIC CIRCLE by A. J. 
Evans. 1956, Associated Booksellers, 160 pp. 
First published in England, this “brief” pre- 

sents the pro’s and con’s on the case of the 

authorship of “Shakespeare’s” plays. Mr. Evans 
is positive that the actor “Shakspere” did not 

write the plays and that “Shakespeare” was a 

nom-de-plume. He rejects, however, the pre- 

vious contentions that these works were the ex- 
clusive products of Francis Bacon, or Roger 

Manners, Earl of Rutland, or William Stanley, 

Earl of Derby, or Edward de Vere, Earl of Ox- 

ford. Instead Mr. Evans proposes the hypothe- 
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sis (for this case can be conclusively proved no 
more than can the other cases) that all these 
men, inter-related through marriage, court poli- 
tics, geographical proximity, an cultural in- 
terests, formed a “magic circle” and, working 
together for their own edification and pleasure, 
produced that body of works now ascribed to 
Shakespeare but having nothing whatsoever to 
do with the uncultured and inexperienced actor 
Shakespere. Their case is based upon their an- 
cestry, associations, education, experiences, 
known other works, and such things as Hens- 
lowe’s Diary, Edward Alleyn’s memoirs, textual 
evidence, cahoats in other contemporary writ- 
ings, and so on. Other possible members of the 
circle are suggested by the author: Essex, Lady 
Pembroke (whose home, Wilton, is thought by 
Evans to have been the center of the circle), 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and others of lesser fame. 
But, concludes Evans, Derby is undoubtedly 
the master hand of the group and with the as- 
sistance of the others actually produced most 
of the writings, many of which may have been 
influenced greatly by his father-in-law, the Earl 
of Oxford. Finally, the suggestion is offered 
that many of the plays, especially the earlier 
ones, were actually revisions and rewrites of 
other men’s scripts purchased by Henslowe and 
Alleyn. Whether or not the reader accepts Mr. 
Evans’ solution —or whether or not he con- 





siders that the identity of “Shakespeare” is 
really significant—the reader will at least 
learn a great deal about Elizabethan times and 
theater, the famous men of the period, and the 
problems of language and authorship in the 
age of Queen Elizabeth. 


MYSTERY PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE by 
John Murray. 1956, Plays, Inc., 372 pp. 


Sixteen one-act plays, all royalty-free, are of- 
fered in this collection for teen-age actors. 
They are plays of mystery, detection, the super- 
natural, suspense, deduction, and even a bur- 
lesque of the typical mystery script. Most of 
them are fairly logical and not too far fetched 
in their solutions and conclusions, although a 
few hold water better than the others. Prob- 
ably the most interesting are the one that de- 
scribes Mrs. Hudson, Sherlock Holmes’ house- 
keeper, solving a mystery in the absence of her 
roomer and the one that farcically lampoons 
those favorites of modern detective fiction, the 
armchair detective and the “private eye.” 
Others involve the stealing of governmental ex- 
periment secrets, international espionage, the 
proverbial hidden inheritance, jewel robbery, 
missing manuscripts, ghosts, murder, and so on. 
Settings include an Trish inn, a Swiss chalet, 
a deserted house, a lab, a subway train, a thea- 
ter stage, a hotel lobby, and the usual living 
room. Casts range from three to large groups. 
Youngsters should enjov producing many of 
these plays for assemblies, variety programs, 
class exercises, and just plain evenings of fun 
and one or two might even make fairly good 
contest entries. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE ELIZABETHANS 
by Henri Fluchere, translated by Guy Ham- 
ilton. 1956, Hill and Wang, 254 pp. 


A paper-back reprint of a Longmans Green 
book, originally titled Shakespeare, this inex- 
pensive volume contains the dramatic criticism 
of Prof. Fluchere as he developed it for his 
lectures at the University of Aix-en-Provence 
some years ago. He aims to assist the French 
to understand Shakespeare's plays, taking into 
account the best English criticism of the past 
twenty-five years. He is not interested in the 
identity of Shakespeare, but only in fully ap- 
preciating the works. The result is an illuminat- 
ing series of discussions, couched in language 
the reading public is, unfortunately, rarely 
privileged to encounter in modern writing. 
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Under his severe scrutiny come such subjects 
as the spirit of the Elizabethan age, the fore- 
runners of Shakespeare, as well as his contem- 
poraries and successors, the influence of Machi- 
avelli and Seneca, comparison of the classical 
and Elizabethan drama, the unities, the tradi- 
tions and carry-overs of the medieval religious 
drama and the court masque, the effect of the 
Elizabethan stage and playhouse on the writ- 
ing, Shakespeare’s use of the realistic element 
of time, the psychology of dramatic action as 
contrasted with modern concepts of realism, 
characterization, the powers and uses of poetic 
language, the themes of the plays, the difference 
between life and art, and literally hundreds of 
others. Of particular provocation is the author’s 
insistence that the theater is, above all, theater 
and not life and that “poetry’s soverignty” 
7 a miracle in which even the most il- 
ogical and artificial events are raised to the 
highest level of realism, that of the spirit. 
(“Everything in the theater is illusory, and 
therefore everything is real.”) This is not a 
book that can be read easily — that is, skimmed 
or spot-read; most readers will have to “dig.” 
But the rewards will more than compensate tor 
the efforts required. 


SHAKESPEARE, HIS WORLD AND HIS 
WORK by M. M. Reese. 1953, St. Martins 
Press, 589 pp. 


This latest biography of Shakespeare is writ- 
ten in the traditional vein, via Chambers, Wil- 
son, et al, defending the logic of the standard 
assumption that the actor Shakespeare was ob- 
viously the genius-poet Shakespeare. Working 
from the reputable sources of previous scholars, 
the author adds little that is new, but his re- 
write of the material is presented in a detailed 
and easy narrative manner that makes for most 
engrossing reading. As always, there is much 
conjecture, based on the few facts available in 
the life history of Shakespeare; but the inci- 
dental information supplied on all other phases 
of the Bard’s era is almost overwhelmingly com- 
plete. Mr. Reese, an English schoolmaster 
and scholar famous for his work on the Tudors 
and Stuarts, covers the subjects (in addition to 
the usual ones of Shakespeare’s life and times) 
of the famous Elizabethan theaters, all the 
known actors and their companies, the boy 
companies, Elizabethan rhetoric, acting tech- 
niques, status of dramatists and their various 
collaborations and feuds, the audience, Shakes- 
peare’s mind, Renaissance philosophy, and on 
and on. Whether or not one agrees with the 
author’s certainty that the playwright and actor 
were one and the same, the reader will find 
Reese's assumptions (based on the same evi- 
dence that authorities use for deciding they 
were not the same!) interesting in comparison 
with those of writers like Evans (although Mr. 
Reese is extremely careful and fair about what 
is fact and what is merely conjecture based on 
the fact). In any event, since so little of the 
book is based upon the few known facts of 
Shakespeare’s life, any reader will profit from 
the interpretation of the civilization of which 
Shakespeare was a product. 
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TARE ARIZ 


By Ruth Angell Purkey 
Cast: 3 M, 1 W. 
A delightfully fanciful play of a 


contest for a girl’s hand between 
a leprechaun and a very mortal 


person named Shawn. This is a play 


touched with the beauty of Irish 
idiom and imagery—with wistful 


flashes of humor. Winner of “Judges’ 
Award” trophy in Little Theatre League 


of San Diego County One-Act Play 


Tournament. First Prize Cash Award 
winner for “Best Original One-Act Play” 
given by William Perlberg and George 
Seaton, Paramount Studios’ producers. 
Books, 50¢ each. Royalty $5 per per- 


formance. 


FOUR PLAYS By C. H. See 


In Individual Playbook Form—Also in a Collection* 


MAJOR MILLIRON REPORTS 


A serious drama of World War II, 
featuring unusual staging  tech- 
niques. A major ignoring war haz- 
ards joins his son “up front’ to 
bolster his courage moments before 
an enemy attack. They are able to 
spend a few priceless moments to- 
gether before the younger soldier 
dies a hero’s death. 5 M. 


OLD SKIN FLINT 
An aged and hard-headed, furniture 


manufacturer learns that his dicta- 
torial tactics are out-dated. The 
jeopardy to a valuable account and 
his granddaughter’s decision to 
marry a junior salesman contribute 
suspense and excitement. 3 M, 2 W. 
Awarded First Prize by Midwestern 
Writers’ Conference in national 
competition. 








Fine oe jn Unnied One-Act Plays 


THE LEPRECHAUN 


Fickle Katy taunts burly Shawn 


McCarthy in 


THE LEPRECHAUN. 
Photo courtesy of Hidden Valley 
Players, Escondido, Calif. 





From ONCE AN ACTOR. The 


Boulevard Players, Monte- 
bello, California. 
Henderson, Director. 


*For the collection, ask for ON STAGE TONIGHT. Clothbound. 
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ONCE AN ACTOR 


A zestful comedy spiced with apt 
Shakespearean quotations and peo- 
pled with expertly etched charac- 
ters. A once-great actor of the “old 
school” matches wits with a Holly- 
wood tycoon and effects a happy 
romance for his son and the tycoon’s 
daughter. Amusing philosophy and 
well-paced action. 4 M, 2 W. 


PITY THE POOR FISH 


A high-spirited comedy where liter- 
ary “lion hunting” loses out to a 
fishing jaunt. A wife invites a liter- 
ary luminary for dinner the same 
night her husband wants to go fish- 
ing. All ends well when the husband 
finds the novelist is interested in 
fishing, too. 3 M, 3 W. 


Regular discount to churches, schools, libraries, etc. 


Individual Playbooks: 50¢ each. Royalty $5.00 per performance. 


Row, 


EVANSTON 


Petersou and Company 





$2.00 list. 
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AN OUTSTANDING 
THREE ACT PLAY 


based on the novel of the same 
name by Irving Stone. Cast 14m, 
16w. 


Royalty, $25.00. Playbooks, 85c 


Mary Todd Lincoln is one of the most controversial characters in American 
history. Was she a shrew who held Lincoln back or a witty, impulsive 
beauty whose courage and intuition never failed him? Irving Stone presents the 


form. With irresistible charm Mary Todd Lincoln emerges and her warm heart, 


vivacity and candor make her seem a modern girl masquerading in crinoline! 
This is drama of sophisticated wit, homespun humor, charm and historical significance. 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 3 


179 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE... . CHICAGO , ILLINOTS 
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latter view in his brilliant Book-of-the-Month novel here offered in dramatic ‘} 








